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WITHIN  the  underground  synagogue  of  the  Karaites  in  Jerusalem. 
The  tablet  on  the  w-all  co^neaiorat ss  the  purchase  of  the  site, 
and  its  donation  to  the  Karaite  ccnanunity  by  Israel  itn  Reshef, 
in  about  1340.     The  tablet  itself  was  affixed  twenty  years 
after  that  date.     A  woaan  member  is  holding  open  a  Bible,  the 
most  cherished  possession  of  the  community;   it  is  written  on 
parchment,  and  bound  in  book  form. 

(Eeprodiiction  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Dora  Askowith. ) 
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I. 


Introduction, 


An  isolated  historical , event,  such  as  earlier  Jewish 
historians  have  inaintained  that  Karaism  was,  seems  to  the 
modern  historian  wcll-nlgh  impossible/     ITot  alone  is  each 
historical  process  an  out^jrowth  of  a  particular  situation; 
it  is  also  the  inheritor  of  the  curiulative  effect  of  a  line 
of  similar  movements,  sometimes  tlirou^^hout  ages.     Sach 
historical  event  develops  its  individual  character  through 
the  workings  of  jshe  twin  forces  of  heredity  and  environment. 

When  Karaism  arose,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  it  inherited  a  rich  tradition  of  Jewish 
cultic  forces,  while  it  clianced  to  be  born  into  an  environ- 
ment peculiarly  suited  for  its  rapid  spread.     Then,  too. 
Rabbinical  Judaism  was  at  this  time  in  a  period  of  lassitude; 
from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  fifth 
century,  to  the  period  of  the  activity  of  Saadiah  Gaon,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  was  an  era  of  consolida^ 
tion  consequent  upon  the  completion  of  the  writing  down  of  a 
rather  disputed  oral  tradition.     Rabbinical  Judaism  was 


knitting  together  its  internal  affairs. 


The  first  lialf  of 


this  period  was  starnred  with  importance  for  all  time  in  the 
activity  of  the  Llasscretes;  in  the  second  half,  there  was  in 


progress  the  fixation  of  the  liturgy,  to  which  Saadiah  c 
tributed  in  so  £^reat  measure. 


on* 


The  stream  of  heredity  vrhich  led  to  Karaism  has  two  sour- 
ces  in  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem in  the  year  70,  in  the  sects  of  Sadducism  and  al-v 


•L^a. 


If 


ghariyyah.     The  former  laOTenent ,  as  is  well-known,  was  the 
orthodoxy  of  JudaisM  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Exile. 
It  was  an  upper-class  movernent,  which  tased  its  appeal  chiefly 
upon  conservatism,  applied  mainly  in  the  realm  of  law?  a  realm 
which,  since  the  Jewish  religion  was  the  constitution  of  a  the- 
ocentric,  if  not  theocratic,  state,  had  always  heen  associated 

with  that  religion. 

The  conservative  law  which  the  Sadducees  wished  applied  in 
the  Post-Exilic  period,  without  any  modifications,  was  that  of 
the  Torah,  a  code  which  had  heen  developed  as  suitable  to  life 
in  Palestine  before  the  Exile.     Almost  immediately,  this 
priestly  orthodoxy  encountered  opposition. 

For  in  the  Exile,  the  Jews  had  had  their  first  experience 
of  living  simultaneously  under  two  laws,  an  experience  they 
were  fated  to  pass  throuch  many  more  times  in  their  vagraiit  his- 
tory.    Parts  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  show  that  that  sojourn 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  their  law.     They  had  learned 
that  a  law  may  become  of  no  value,  may  even  become  a  drawback, 
when  the  situation  in  which  it  arose  has  disappeared.     The 
modification  of  the  law  of  the  Torah  meant  for  them  increased 
democracy,  and  greater  convenience  in  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  life.     The  majority  of  Jews,  particularly  after  the  con- 
quest by  Alexander  the  Great,  by  which  time  their  population 
had  increased  considerably,  felt  the  need  of  a  more  diversified 
economic  life;   the  economic  law  of  the  Torah  is  peculiarly  li- 
mited to  the  activities  of  agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  and 
many  provisions  of  that  law  are  definitely  unfavorable  to  those 
who  would  engage  in  other  occupations.     To  be  completely  in- 

^  2.        •  n -;  ^   To-'-ri-  w-)nl .''  liave  to  retain  these  ac- 
sida  the  law,  Post-exilic   Jewr^  r^oai..  r^ve 

tivities  as  their  chief  economic  purs-aits. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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In  the  Exile  they  had  learned  adaptability;  had  learned 
to  synthesize  their  owi  law  with  the  other  factors  necessary 
to  a  diversified  life.    In  Exile,  too,  they  had  been  free 
of  the  hurden  of  a  parasitic  priesthood.     It  could  scarce- 
ly he  expected  that  this  majority  wmld  sit  hack  tasiely  Thile 
the  Sadducean  priesthood  reasserted  iU  old  aristocratic  po- 
sition. 

The  evasion  hy  means  of  Tvhich  the  leaders  of  the  popular 

majority,  the  Scrihes,  or  Soferim.  t^ade  their  adjustment  of 
Jev,ish  law  to  Jewish  Life,  was  the  postulation  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  Oral  Tradition,  supplementary  to  the  Torah,  and 
handed  down  with  it  to  Hoses  at  Kount  Sinai.*    The  party 
which  hased  its  law  upon  this  tradition  hecane  knorn  as  the 

Pharisees. 

In  the  raid'^le  of  the  era  of  Ilasmonean  rulers,  after  the 
enormous  expansion  under  the  kings  John  Ilyrcanus  and  Alexan- 
der Jannaeus.  when  the  principles  for  which  Pharisaism  stood 
had  hecome  more  tten  ever  necessary  in  the  life  of  the  State, 
Sadducism  was  reduced  to  a  mere  Temple  cult;  Phr.risaism  hecar.e 
dominant  in  life  and  in  law.     It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Pharisees  remained  victors  till  the  end  of  the  second  comon- 
-.voalth,  o-  ■Vi'.fier  there  were  periods  in  which  Sadducism  re- 
asserted its  force.     The  evidence  lies  in  three  places: 
the  tractate  Ahoth.  of  the  Mishna.  v.hich  rnantions  in  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Sanhedrin  onl>'  Pharisees,  none  of  whom  are  known 
to  have  -been  connected  v;ith  the  Temple  cultf    Josephus.  and 
the  Hew  Testament,  hoth  of  which  nention  as  ITasi,  or  president, 
of  the  sanhedrin  the  High  Priest.  ^  Sadducee;  in  the  case  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  it  is  Caiap'nas.  v;ho  is  mentioned  by  nai.e  in  the 
Gospel*  .f  Jolu-lT'l'^^f^rorred  to  siBiply  as  the  Hi^h  Priest  in 


J 


—  4  -' 


\ 


ii\ 


%  Kark,  and  Liike. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
tie  Temple,  and  the  consequent  desuetude  of  the  Temple  cult, 
IPharisaisin  became  permanently  the  nev?  orthodox.     The  Rab- 
binites,  descendants  of  the  Piiarisees,  conposed  the  Talmud 
by  the  application  of  their  principles  over  centuries,  and 
the  collection  of  the  legislation  and  le^al  opinion  and  pre- 
cedent thus  arrived  at. 

Put  despite  its  defeat,  Sadducism  still  laaintained  soLie 
hold  on  a  party  of  opposition,  so  that,  in  the  welter  of  sec- 
tarianiim  succeeding  the  Islamic  conquest  of  the  Orient,  it 
appears  again  for  a  brief  time  as  a  living  force. 

Al-Magharriyyah,  the  'la'en  of  the  Caves',  mentioned  above, 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  in  three  sources,  two  Karaite,  and  One 
Islamic.     Joseph  ben  Jacola  al-Kirkisani,  the  Karaite  his- 
torian, writing  in  the  tenth  centur^r,  tells  of  this  sect,  foun- 
ded in  Egypt  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  preserving  in  caves 
their  books,  of  which  two,  those  of  » the  Alejj'^ndrian' ,  &nd   a  la- 
ter work  entitled  Sefer  Yaduah,  are  valuable.    Their  distinc- 
tive doctrine  was  that  God  was  too  sublime  to  mingle  with  matter, 
and  that  He  therefore  created  an  intermediary  to  perform  this 
work;  that  it  was  this  intermediary  who  liad  been  revealed  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  who  accomplished  all  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.     They  also  believed  that  the  Sabbath  and 
the  festivals  were  not  obligatory  in  exile,  and  tha.t  Wednesday 
had  a  great  importance,  even  in  exile,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  created. 

In  this  description,  Kirkisani  is  followed  by  Judah  Hadassi, 
another  Karaite  historian,  who  wrote  in  Hebrev.  two  centurieS 


% 


later.     Iladassi  gives  the  cult  the  name  of  Anshe  ha-»He*aroth^ 
which  is  a  direct  translation  of  the  Arahic  name. 

Shahrastani,  the  Arab  chronicler,  based  his  report  on  Kir- 
kisani,  but  by  a  change  of  diacritical  points  in  the  text,  calls 
the  sect  al-!£ukariba.     He  tells  of  tlidr  continued  existence 
into  the  eighth  century. 

Alexander  Karkavy  claimed  tV-at  this  sect  was  tie  Egyptian 
branch  of  the  Bssenes,  because  of  the  similarity  in  doctrine  of 
the  two  sects,  and  becaiee  he  read  Kirkisani's  text  to  mean  th^t 
they  lived  in  caves,  and  were  therefore  a  hermit,  ascetic  sect. 
Another  factor  which  led  Harkavy  to  promulgate  this  theory  is 
that  Kirkisani  does  not  include  the  Essenes  in  his  lidt  of  Jew- 
ish sects;  an  omission  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  if  that 
historian  did  not  consider  al-l^^&ariyyah  identical  v/ith  Essen- 


lam. 


fc   b 
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Harkavy  also  identified  » the  Alexandrian'  with  Philo,  be- 
cause he  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediary  mentioned 
above  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Philonian  doctrine  of  the  Lo- 


gos, 


Thus  he  claimed  a  more  direct  relationship  between 


Philo  and  Karaisra  th^n  had  previously  been  accepted. 

Bernard  Revel  makes  the  further  identification  of  this  sect 
with  the  Therar.eutae  mentioned  by  Philo  in  his  T)e  Vita  Contem- 
plativa;   thus  he  claims  definitely  to  have  established  the  re- 

13 

lationship  suggested  by  Harkavy. 

Sainuel  Poznanski,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  deal 
of  importaat  ICaraite  scholarship,  while  agreeing  with  Harkavy *s 
identification  of'the  Alexandrian'  as  Philo,  insists  that  Kir- 
kisani's  meaning  dees  not  go  beyond  the  storage  and  the  discovery 
of  the  books  of  al-:L!aghariyyah  in  caves,  and  that  Harkav^^-'s  claim 
that  this  sect  is  the  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Essenes  is  therefore 


i 
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I 
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invalid. 


tf 


The  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  saw  the  rise  of  sev- 
eral T'Gssianic  cults,  which  cajiie  after  a  long  period  in  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  "been  any  definitely  organized,  pow- 
erful movement  of  opposition  to  the  Hahbinites  in  the  Pliarisaic 
tradition*     It  seems  probable  that,  at  least  in  places  dis- 
tant  from  the  centers  of  traditional  authority,  each  coiiimunity 
had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, a  lav/  unto  itself,  with  its  lead, 
ing  scholar,  or  wealthiest  nan,  as  chief-abbiter,  both  in  lecis* 
lative  and  in  Judicial  matters.    The  rise  of  organised,  if  mi. 
nor, cults,  just  as  later,  in  the  case  of  Chassidism,  indicates 
that  the  minds  of  men  v/ere  ripe  for  tho  advent  of  such  a  super- 
opposition  movement  as  Karaism,  for  a  movement  which  v;ould  stir 
the  settled  world  of  Jewish  life  into  seething;  conflict.     Of 
these  Messianic  sects,  two,  those  of  the  Isawites  and  the  Yud- 
ghanites,  seem  to  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the 

/(o 

doctrine  of  their  later  and  larger  brother. 

The  Tsav/ite  sect  was  founded  by  Ishak  ben  Ya'kub  Obadiah 


Abu  Isa  al-Isfahani,  a  judeo- Persian  "Herald  of  the  :""essiah" 


»7 


and  miracle-maker. 


Abu  Isa  was  made  aware  of  his  call,  ac- 


cording to  legend,  by  a  sudden  cure  from  leprosy. 


He  did  not 


clain  to  be  the  T.Tessiah,  but  asserted  that  he  was  the  last,  and 
most  exalted,  of  five  precursors,  or  heralds,  of  the  Uessiah, 


and  was  therefore  of  equal  merit  with  the  Uessiah. 


He  assumed 


that  it  was  his  part  to  free  the  Jews  from  the  nations  and  their 
unjust  rulers. 

Ten  thousand  Jews  of  Persia  rallied  to  his  7.!essianic  stan- 
dard, and  to  them  he  expounded  a  doctrine  in  some  v/ays  diver- 


^ 


gent  from  Rabbinic  Judaism. 


These  differences  are  not  well 


/ 


;  ^ 
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kno-wn;  they  have  come  dovm  only  in  the  works  of  Arabic  his- 
torians, d^a"vm  in  turn  from  the  unsympathetic  account  of  Kir- 


kisani.' 


It  seems  that  Ahu  Isa*s  chief  innovations  were  the 
abolition  of  divorce,  even  on  the  grounds  of  adultery;^  an  in- 
crease in  the  requisite  number  of  daily  prayer«periods  from 
three  ^^=t^  seven,  basing  this  practise  upon  the  psalm  verse: 


••Seven  ti^.es  a  day  do  I  praise  Thee", 


/> 


The  forms  of  prayer 


of  the  Habbinites,  as  far  as  they  were  fixed  at  that  time,  Abu 


Isa  seems  to  have  retained. 


His  followers  were  ascetic,  ab- 


staining from  animal  food  and  from  wine  and  other  strong  drink; 


Wc^3 


Harkavy  claims  thst  this^ drawn  from  an  early  Pharisaic  prin- 
ciple. 

Among  the  four  preceding  heralds  of  the  !Tessiah,  Abu  Isa 
recognized  both  Jesus  and  llohammed,  claiming  tiialt  they  liad  had  a 
massage  to  their  own  people  irx  their  own  time,  just  as  he  now  had 
to  his;     Kirkisani  seizes  upon  this  stateiaent  to  accuse  Abu 
Isa  of  having  upheld  the  claims  of  these  post-Biblical  prophets 
to  inspiration  solkly  in  order  to  bolster  up  his  own  claims, 
and  to  find  them  a  more  ready  acceptance. 

On  the  analogy  of  Mohammed,  Abu  Isa  expected  to  accomplish 
his  Messianic  task  of  liberation  with  the  sword  in  his  h^nd. 
There  could  have  been  no  more  propitious  time  for  an  attempt  to 
gain  liberty  by  open  revolt.     The  throne  of  Mervan  II,  the 
last  of  the  Omiyyad  Caliphs,  was  tottering  under  the  assaults 
of  ambitious  governors,  egged  on  and  led  by  the  Abbasids. 
In  the  general  disorder  consequent  upon  this  revolt,  Abu  Isa 
probably  began  his  work  of  deliverance  around  Ispahxan.     Fi- 
nally he  fell  in  battle  at  Rai ,  and  the  majority  of  his  follow- 


ers dispersed; 


those  who  remained  faithful  continued  to  live 


I  ..roiBfia— 1 
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/ 


under  his  principles  for  more  than  two  centuries. 


When 


Kirkisani  wrote,  about  930,  the  Isawites  numbered  about  twenty. 


and  lived  together  in  tla  city  of  Daraascus. 


#f 


One  of  Abu  Isa's  disciples,  Judah  of  H^madan,  conceived 
th*  idea  of  forming  a  new  cult  from  the  scattered  rexanants  of 
the  Isawites.     His  followers  were  called  after  him,  the  Yud- 
ghanites.     Most  of  his  doctrines  were  the  sane  as  those  of 
the  Isawites,  but,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  Sufism, 
which  was  at  that  time  rampant  in  Persia,  he  set  aside  the  li- 
teral meaning  of  the  Torah  in  favor  of  a  mystic  and  allegorical 

« 

interpretation;  while  from  tlifi  Mutazilites  he  may  Iiave  derived 
his  aswertion  that  God  may  not  be  represented  with  material  at- 
tributes, or  in  any  way  anthropomorphically.^^ 

However,  in  the  light  of  recent  hypotheses  concerning  al- 
Maghariyyah,  which  have  liQen   discussed  earlier  in  this  paper,^' 
and  another  of  Judah' s  principles,  which  has  been  clairied  as  a 
doctrine  of  his  origination,  but  which  also  seems  to  me  to  stem 
from  al-llaghariyyah,  namely,  that  more  importance  must  be  at- 
tached to  prayer  and  fasting  than  to  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  v/i.ich  is  not  binding  in  Exile,  I  feel  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  assuming  that  non-Jewish  influence,  in  Sufism 
and  the  Hutazilah,  was  responsible  for  his  additions  to  the  Isa- 
wite  beliefs,     I  think  it  more  likely  thati  he  was  influenced 
directly  by  al-LIa^-hariyyah,  which,  as  I  liave  pointed  out,  was 
sufficiently  in  evidence  in  Persia  in  the  eighth  century  for 
Shahrastani  to  have  not^d  it. 

Juda}i' s  disciples  maintained  his  principles  after  his  death, 
and  seem  to  have  constitutedjthemselves  as  one  of  the  cults,  fre- 
quent  especially  in  the  Oriental  religions,  wfee  believer  tliat 


/ 


\ 
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their  founder,  v;ho  is  to  return  and  redeem  them,  is  not  dead,l)ut 
hidden,  and  will  return  at  the  appropriate  moment.^^   It  was 
not  until  one  of  his  later  followers,  named  llushka,  attempted  to 
establish  this  sect  by  forced  conversion  of  all  Jews  that  the 
Yud^hanites  finally  disappeared.' 


lam. 


These  raoveraents  together  comprise  the  inheritance  of  Kara- 
▲s  for  the  environment  into  v/hich  tie-  movement  was  born. 


it  would  seem  that  this  was  a  tremendously  disturbed  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  the  Islamic  Orient,  which  lasted  from  the  end.   of 


the  seventh  into  the  early  ninth  century. 


Tfhen  the  first 


storm  of  Lloslem  conquest  had  subsided,  when  the  political  situ- 
ation had  settled  down,  the  Moslem  world  presented  a  crazy-quilt 
cultural  pattern,  in  which  were  mixed  many  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct cultures  —  the  old  Arabian,  the  Hebraic,  the  Graeco-Syriac, 
and  the  Indo-Persian  --  all  of  which  were  in  conflict,  yet  over 
all  of  Vvhich  the  Caliph  reigned.     All  these  cultures  were  in- 
fluencing, with  the  slight,  almost  imperceptible  influence  which 
the  old  always  have  on  the  young,  the  infant  ILIoslem  culture;  upon 
all  of  them,  the  strong, impetuous  and  dominant  Moslem  culture 
was  exerting  some  influenced 

It  was  aluost  inevitable  that,  as  the  synthesis  of  old  and 
new  Y/as  necessarily  different  in  such  different  countries  as  Sab- 
ylonia  and  Arabia,  the  effect  of  the  upheaval  v:ould  be  different 
upon  such  different  Jewries  as  that  of  Babylonia  add  that  of  Per- 


sia. 


Spiritual  upheaval  in  a  dominant  people  is  bound  to  have 


some  effect  upon  the  religion  of  a  minority  within  that  people. 

The  rise  of  Karaism  in  the  eighth  centin:)^,  together  with  the 
revival  :f  Sadducism,  al-Maghariyyah,  and  possibly  Sstenes,  4nd 
the  establishment  of  such  Messianic  cuIls  as  those  of  Lha  Isawites 
and  the  Yudghanites,  and  that  of  Serene,  is  convincing  proof  that 


^^   —,10  - 


in  Persia,  at  least,  the  spiritual  upheaval  of  the  fersians 
found  dome  echo  in  the  hosoir/  of  the  Jews,  and  that  there  is 
^   indeed  ample  truth  in  the  old  saying: 

Wie  ea  sich  christelt,  und  islamelt,  so  juedelt  es  sich. 


\ 


II. 

A  .an  imd  the  AnanitCE.. 
One  of  the  optimisras  v/hicU  Hi^.tory  breeds  in  its  students 
is  that  a  situation  usually  develops  a  man  fitted  in  all  ways 
to  transfor4he  passive  situation  into  -.n   active  movc.'.ont  or 
process.     This  is  no  less  true  in  religious  than  in  general 
hiatory;  possibly  it  is  more  true,  since  the  spiritual  influen- 
ces  which  cause  the  development  of  such  a  :aan  are  more  easily 
transformed  into  religious  activity  than  into  activity  of  any 

other  Icind. 

The  rise  of  Ar^n  to  found  the  sect  of  Ananites.  who  later 

developed  into  the  Karaites,  illustrates  ad.irahly  this  thesis, 
justifies  co::!pletely  this  historical  optimism.     ?or.  l:y  rea- 
son of  his  training  and  his  environr.ent,  his  personal  appeal 
and  his  political  position.  Anan  v,us  precisely  fitted  to  he  the 
:oe.n   of  the  hour,  and  to  lead  the  super-opposition  tov^ards  which 

the  situation  pointed. 

Anan  v.as  horn  of  the  Savidio  family.     This  constituted 
him  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  Je^s.     His  uncle.  Isaac 
iskawi  (not  Solomon,  as  Fuerst  clair^.')  was  the  Exilarch.  sue 
ceeding  his  grandfather.  Chasdai.  and  prohahly  his  great-grandfather 
Bostanai.     He  .as  the  oldest  son  in  his  fardly;  the  reignins 
Exilarch  was  childless.     A^.an  v-as  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
K.ilarch..te.     To  prepare  himself  for  the  position  he  fat  .er- 
tain  of  attaining.  Aruxn  devoted  himself  to  a  close  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Tal-ud;  he  appears  to  have  mastered  Aramaic,  in 
.hich  he  later  wrote?  Hebrew  and  Arabicr/to  have  known  in  Arabic 


translation  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 


He  knev/ 


1    r^. 


\, 
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enough  to  Tdc  considered  a  great  teacher  even  hy  his  hitterest 

enemies. 

His  father,  David,  had  moved  to  Persia,  prohahly  hefore  the 

hirth  of  Anan.     The  family  lived,  according  to  .the  chronicler 

Abraham  hen  David,  east  of  Bagdad,  in  a  toTO  hy  the  name  of  Bet 

Zur,  which  is  probably  correctly  identified  by  Fuerst  as  Bazra. 

FirkoY/itsch,  who  is  most  thoroughly  unreliable,  claims  tliat  Anan 

v;as  born  in  714,     We  can  be  certain  that  he  was  born  after 

700,  but  I  doubt  very  niuch  whether  any  exact  date  for  his  birth 

can  be  ascertained. 

In  Persia,  which  was  at  that  time  the  hotbed  of  Anti-Rab- 
binic, as  well  as  unorthodox  Moslem,  heresy  and  sectarianism, 
Anan  s^ew  up,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Heubauer,  became  the  local 
leader  in  his  town,  apparently  not  untainted  by  the  heresies 
air.ong  which  he  grew.    In  766  or  767,  the  Exilarch  died,  and 
the  Geonim  of  Sura  and  P^jmbeditha,  who  were  at  that  time  bro- 
thers, were  called  upon  to  elect  a  new  Exilarch.     It  was 
expected  that  Anan's  appointment  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.     Anan  went  to  Bagdad  to  present  himself  and  his 
claims  to  the  Geonim,  and  in  that  town  he  found  a  rroup  of 

friendly  supporters. 

But  the  brother  Geonim,  ostensibly  because  they  accused 
Allan  of  undue  interest  in  the  Persian  heresies,  and  of  none  too 
pious  and  tactful  remarks  about  the  Talmud;  more  probably,  in 
ray  opinion,  because  they  recognized  his  strong  character  and  ' 
his  intelligence,  and  felt,  for  so-ie  political  reasons,  that 
they  would  be  unfortunate  in  having  such  a  man  as  their  direct 
superior,  passed  him  over  at  the  election,  and  gave  the  Bxil- 
archate  to  his  younger,  stupider,  and  less  highly  trained 
brother,  Josiah. 


V 
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Their  nomination  v/as  approved  as  a  rnattcr  of  routine  "by 
'"'-.e  Caliph,  for  "in  effect,  the  Exilarch  was  chosen  hy  the  Ge- 
^nim,  and  ordinarily  their  selection  v/as  immediately  sanctioned 


Only  in  case  of  a  disagreement  did 


r 


\y  the  reigning  prinde. 

the  sovereign  decide  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  contestant.* 

I  favor  a  political  explanation  of  the  passing  over  of  Anan 
"because  of  the  universal  recognition,  even  "by  Ha"bhinite3,  that 
he  was  "better  qualified  th^n  was  his  "brother  ,  and  "because  in 
that  period  the  Rahhis,  whether  in  disregard  of  danger,  or  for 
other  reasons,  were  very  lenient  alDOut  heresies. 

The  Geonim  reckoned  on  neither  the  strength  nor  the  deter- 


'ni nation  of  Anan. 


His  proud  disposition  v/ould  hy  no  means 


pemit  him  tamely  to  submit  to  his  defeat  and  meekly  to  jjlace 
himself  in  su"bordination  to  Ws   younger  "brother.     Those  who 
had  supported  and  befriended  him  v;hen  he  had  presented  hiLaself 
f  before  the  Geonim  to  validate  his  claims  to  high  office,  proved, 
in  his  defeat,  that  they  v^ere  not  mere  sycophants.     They  did 
not  desert  him;  they  even  insisted  that  he  proclaim  himself  the 
opponent  of  his  brother.     Finally  he  yielded  to  their  per- 
suasion, and  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  authorities,  he  announced 
himself  Anti-Sxilarch.     Inevitably,  the  Moslem  authorities 
did  hear  of  this  step,  and  construed  it  as  open  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  Caliph,  who  had  formally  approved  of  Josiah 
as  Sxilarch,     Such  an  act  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  a  tolerated  sect  in  the  Moslem  empire  must  have  seemed  to  tlB  m 


serious  in  the  extr':2»e. 


S 


One  Sunday  in  the  year  767,  when  Ananas  secret  procla.mation 
had  become  generally  known,  he  was  arrested,  ard    throx^n   into  pri- 
son, to  be  executed  as  guilty  of  high  treason  on  the  following 


Friday. 


Luckily,  he  net  in  prison  no  less  a  personage  than 
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\u-Niman  itn  Thaljit,  'better  known  under  the  surname  of  Xbn   Ha- 
nifa.  a  3hrev.'d  casuist,  the  founder  of  the  Koslem  school  of  Ha- 

'nifites,  whose  ritual  is  dominant  in  Turlcey  till  today. 
Abu  Ilanifa's  position  was  such  that  he  could  no  longer  dave  him- 
self, but  he  gave  Anan  shrewd  counsel  as  to  hoB  he  could  become 

lO 

free. 

Actintj  upon  Abu  lianifa's  advice,  AJ'an  set  himself  to  ex.our.d 
all  the  ai'ibteuous  and  doubtful  passaces  of  the  Torah  in  a  fashion 
exactly  opposite  to  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  and  to  make 
these  diver^^encies  the  basis  of  a  n-ev;  sect.     Hext,  he  got  his 
partisans  to  assure,  by  means  of  bribes  and  presents  to  the  highest 
officers  of  the  court.that  the  Caliph  would  be  personally  present 
at  his  trial;  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  at  the  more  important 
trials  Tv-as  not  at  aU  unusual;    when  the  Caliph  appeared  in  the 
•ourt,  Anan  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  cried  "0  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  didst  thou  appoint  rny   brother  Josiah  to  a  position 
of  honor  in  one  reli-ion  or  in  tv/o?"     To  which,  of  course, 
the  Caliph  al-Mansur  replied  "In  one  religion  only."     There- 
upon Allan  defended  himself  moit  skillfully,  declaring  tlmt  his  re- 
ligion was  entirely  different  from  ttiat  of  his  brother  and  of  the 

Rabbinical  Jews,  and  tliat  hia  own  followers  agreed  with  him  conw 

// 

pletely  in  religious  matters. 

Aiian  won  for  himself  the  special  favor  of  the  Caliph  by  his 
expressions  of  deep  veneration  for  Kohanmed,  and  by  his  declaration 
that  the  new  religion  coincided  with  Islam  on  many  points,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  determination  of  the  New  lloon  and  festivals  by  direct 
observation  of  the  heavens,  and  not  by  a  set  of  prearranged  astro- 

nomical  calculations. 

Thus  tlie  prisoner,  although  already  condenined  to  death,  succeed- 
ed  in  gaining  his  freedom,  and  in  v.inning  the  favor  of  the  Calipli 


II 
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a.nd  the  protection  of  the  Moslem  authorities. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  l^novA,   tut  it  is  purely  as  legend 
that  it  should  and  :nust  be  considered.     Sven  allov.dng  that 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  prove  it  false  and  to  aid^ 
in  constructing:  a  new  story  of  Anan-s  life  and  of  the  origin 
.f  the  sect  of  Ananites,  there  is  little  reason  for  accepting, 
us  do  Harlcavy  and  Poznanski,  this  nea.  rationalization,  compiled 
from  a  comhination  of  Karaite  and  Rabhinite  authorities. 

It  is  worth  consideration,  however,  as  are  all  myths,  for 
the  grains  of  truth  upon  which  it  is  based.     For  the  human  nind 
is  not  so  constituted  as  to  he  ahle  to  construct  a  completely 
artificial  legend.     At  the  core  of  even  the  most  fantastically 
unreal  or  impossible  of  tales  there  is  to  be  found  a  kernel  of  the 
real  or  the  possible.     The  miraculous  has  its  feet  firuly  plan- 

ted  in  the  commonplace. 

The  legend  does  indicate  two  very  important  sources  of  AnaniBm. 
Kost  vital  is  the  force  of  opposition  to  the  Rabbis  and  the  Talc.ud; 
this  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  with  legalism  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  continua  of  the  Jewish  racial  personality.     The  Talnud 
itself  must  have  been  the  result  not  only  of  the  need  for  the  con- 
solidatini  force  of  a  new  law  to  replace  a  specifically  Jewish  law, 
but  also  of  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  people  to  resist  this  le- 

^  o 

galistic  development. 

The  sect  which  later  became  that  of  the  Karaites  existed  po- 
tentially in  the  Jews  before  Anan  kineticized  it;     Even  accor- 
ding to  the  legend,  Anan  did  not  create  th«  anti-rabbinic  move- 
ment; he  simply  provided  a  rallying  point  for  all  those,  whether 
members  of  minor  anti-rabbinic  sects  or  no,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Rabbinis:^.     Aran's  watchword  -Search  diligently  in  the 
Torah,  and  place  no  reliance  upon  my  opinion"  was  a  complete  ex- 


t 
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)ression  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  minoritjr  of  Jews  at 
Lll  times;   the  Bible,  to  them,  is  sufficient  in  itself,  and 
'needs  no  Oral  Law  to  explain  or  ajnplify  it. 

The  reason  the  scattered  ant i- Rabbinic  elements  became  uni- 
fied at  this  time  is  to  be  sought,  as  the  legend  indicates,  and 
as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  paper,  in  the  contemporary 
Moslem  situation.     The  very  fact  tliat  Anan  is  said  to  have  re- 
cognized llohamiied  as  a  prophet  indicates  an  attempt  to  propitiate 
some  group  of  Jews  ?/ho  were  uiost  greatly  under  Tloslem  influence, 
as  well  as  shov/ing  that  some  political  influences  and  consider- 
ations  played  a  part  in  the  rise  of  trie  culo. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  if  any  definite  influence 
of  a  Moslem  sect  upon  Karaism  could  be  traced,  it  was  th^t  of  the 
Mutazilites,  who  attacked  the  prevalent  anthropomorphism,  and  who 
endeavored,  by  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  to  establish  a  purer 
conception  of  the  deity.     Maimonides,  in  his  Moreh  lTe^±hiru 
says  rrnu  will  find  that  in  the  few  works  composed  by  the  Geonim 
and  the  Karaites  en  the  Unity  of  God  and  on  such  matter  as  is  con- 
nected with  this  doctrine,  they  followed  the  lead  of  the  Mohan- 
medan  T'uta':allimun," 

Later  comparison  has  shown  that  T.!aimonidcs  underestimated 
the  siiiiilarities  between  the  v.Titings  of  the  llutazilites  and 
those  of  the  Karaites.     But  I^artin  Bchreiner  su^ests  th^t 
the  LIutazilite  movement  originated  under  the  influence  of  lear- 
n^d.   Jews  with  v;hom  the  LToslem  heretics  car.e  into  contact,  since 
their  central  doctrine  of  the  Unity  -f  God,  and  his  non-materi- 
allty  is  a  legitimate  Jewish  doctrine;   and  that  the  Karaites 
were  therefore  infUienccd  by  Moslems  who  were  influenced  b^-  Jews/ 

Since  I  have  shoi:^n  that  there  v.ac  in  existence  a  Jewish 
sect,  al-?'aghariyyah,  which  carried  on  these  sa:ie  principles,  and 
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Which  influenced  Karaisn  in  other  ways,  I  feel  that  the  postu- 
lation  ©f  Iloslem  influence  is  a  useless  step  in  the  analysis, 
Af  direct  infl^ience  T;as  undoubtedly  possilDle,  since  hOth  Anan,  and 
l^ater  ITarc.ites,  as  well  as  al-T'a^h^ariy^rah,  cterrjued  fr^r  Persian 
soil.     In  a  r^ess  of  uncert-^in+ie!?  lilce  the  early  histr^ry  if 
K^raicn,  where  all  knowledge  must  he  largel^^  hyixthetical,     it 
s4e2iis  to  me  tliat  the  wisest  historian  is  he  who  follows  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  scientific  theorists,  that  the  "Lest  hypotheses 
are  these  thich  most  simply  account  for  all  the  facts.     It  is 
not  the  psychological  v^ffect  of  Persian  or  Hoslem  cultic  forces 
r;hich  I  aiiQ  attenptin^;  to  exclude  from  my   analysis  of  the  influences 
hich  entered  into  the  for.ration  of  iraraism;   I  Lelieve  tliat  the 
.tmosphere  in  Persia  v^as  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  for:.iauicn 
if  the  cult,     I  a..i  attempting,  where  lirevious  scholarship  has 
iointed  the  way,  to  find  a  Jewish  source  f^  every  concrete  dOi^ma# 
if  a  Jev/ish  sect,  since  such  an  ohject  is  within  the  ran^^e  of  pos- 
fsihility  and  tends  to  the  estaJAisiinient  of  a  fur  siinpler  I'v'pothesis 
for  the  development  and  rapid  spread  of  Kai'ai sin. 

Anan's  doctrine,  as  expounded  in  his  Book  of  rrece::^3.  which 
f  must  have  he en  completed  ahout  770,  must  he  considered  the  "basis  of 
the  Ananile  sect/     It   shows  clearly  that  however  well  educated 
ius  author  may  havejbeen,  he  was  anythii'-  hut  an  original  renins. 
Kc  simply  adopted  extant  interpretational  deviations,  since  all 
that  was  ohlicatory  upon  him  was  a  hreah  with  traditior^al  Judaism, 
Since  many  of  his  adherents  were  drawn  from  previous  ant i- rath inic 
sects,  Allan's  eclecticism  may  possihly  have  "been  a  sijn  of  his 
practical  wisdom. 

But  lihe  a  traveller  in  an  unknown  region,  v/ho  wishes  to  se- 
parate frori  his  guide,  yet  fears  to  venture  too  far,  and  prefers  to 
heep  his  {.uide  in  sight,  Anan  was  co^ipelled  to  follov;  the  Hahbin- 
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:'  .es  —  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  parallel  lune,  rather  than  di- 
lectly  l)ehind,  it  is  true,  --  yet  lietrayin^  definitely  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tradition  he  stroire  to  cast  off  entirely.     Ral>- 
"binic  traditions  and  ordinances  he  accepted,  in  their  strictest 
£3nse,  though  occasionally  ^.ith  sli^iht  modifications.     For 
ebcaniple,  instead  of  considering  the  -,r..ing  of  t7;o  ducts  —  the 
gullet  and  the  windpipe  —  a  criterion  of  satisfactory  slaughter, 
A.nan  made  it  ohli~atory  to  cut  two  more  —  veins  or  arteries. 
I    The  other  side  of  this  picture  ::"  intensification  of  the  se- 
verities of  the  Lav/  is  revealed  in  his  unitizations  in  minor  or- 
dinances, such  as  those  relative  to  the  Talis  and  the  gizith,which 
le   considered  unnecessary. 

J-roni  the  Sadducees  Anan  "borrovved  chiefly  the  absolute  re- 
iance  upon  the  authority  of  the  3cri,.tures.     STon  them,  too, 
le  developed  his  principle  of  the  alis^lute  Sabhath,  upon  vhioh  no- 
,.ne  could  even  leave  his  home,  and  for  which  food  could  not  he 
fcoolced  in  advance  ana  kept  v/arv::,  nor  lamps  lit,  and  left  burning. 
The  Sadducees  also  practised  direct  observation  of  the  moon  as  a 
•nethod  of  dating  the  festivals,  and  they  believed,  with  Aiian,  that 
the  countint;  of  the  Onier  should  alv.ays  start  on  a  Sunday  --"and  ye 
sV&ll  count  unto  yon  from  the  morrov;  after  the  Sabbath"  —  und  that 
the  Pentecost  should  ther-.Tore  always  fall  on  a  S-.mday. 

From  the  eighth  century  sects  of  Isawitcs  and  Yud-h^iites, 
Anan  took  over  the  ascetic  practises  of  abstaining  from  me^t  and 
strong  drink,  and  an  attitude  of  tolerance  towards  Uoh^T-raed  and 
JesuH  v/hich  stood  later  generations  of  Karaites  in  "ood  ste.d. 
V7ith  re-ari  co  the  ascetic  practises  vhich  Ar^n  ordered  in  his 
HAfrr  hi^'TTitwath.  ;!arkavy  observes  that  this  made  his  abolition 
of  the  TTabbinic  injunction  against  eating  riill:  and  -eat  tosether 
•ai.nost  gratuitous-.     In  addition  to  the  legal  fast-days  or- 
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'  -ined  in  the  Bible,  Anan,  by  means  of  word-anal 0(;ies,  insti- 
tuted the  following:  the  seventh  day  of  every  month;  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Adar,  instead  of  the  Rabbinical  fast  on  the  13th  of 
t^t  month  -.  thus  he  included  the  feast  of  Purim  araon^s  his  fast- 
days;  a  seventy-day  fast  from  the  13th  of  irisan  to  the  twentv- 
third  of  Siwan--  this  included  both  Passover  and  Pentecost  as  times 
of  fasting  upon  which  neither  food  nor   drink  might  be  partaken 
of  by  day, 

I    Circumcision,  according  to  Anan,  could  only  be  performed 
•ith  scissors;  the  use  of  any  other  ijistrument  was  forbidden  un- 
er  peroalty  of  death.    Other  regulations  for  the  performance 
f  circumcision  were  equally  stringent,  and  only  lie  upon  whom 
|:he  operation  had  been  performed  accurately  and  wiUi  full  and 
jOmplete  observance  of  all  these  minute  regulations  was  per- 
itted  to  perform  the  ceremony  on  another.     The  omission  of 
.ny   single  detail  rendered  the  circumcision  inccfplete  and  vain 


nd  necessitated  its  complete  reperf ormance. 


An  adult  pro- 


elyte  might  be  circumcised  only  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
fionth. 

\ 

i  Others  of  Anan»s  doctrines  were  the  forced  interpretations 

le  placed  upon  verses  in  the  Bible  in  order  to  justify  the  dis- 

[tinguishing  of  hir.   sect  from  that  of  the  Rabbinit^s."     Such 

iwere  his  definition  of  the  levirate  obligation  to  include  dis- 
tant relatives  as  well  as  brothers,  his  intensification  of  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  matrimony,  and  his  prohibition  of  inter- 
course on   the  Sabbath  by  an  interpretation  of  a  verse  which  for- 

■bids  ploughing  on   the  Sabbath. 

The  general  effect  of  the  rather  cursory  smT:ary  o-^  a  few 

[points  of  Anan' 3  doctrine  which  I  liave  "been  ahXo   to  give  liere 
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^id  of  the  sources  to  which  some  of  these  are  tracea'ble,  in- 
''^'^ates  that  Ananism  v/as  far  nore  suitahlo  to  an  ascetic  r^ti-i]?, 
renouncing  the  world  and  its  dcli-hts,  th^n  to  a  sect  77hich  could 


s^veep  a  people  away  in  enthusiasm.     It  Y/as  not  the  ori-^inality 
of  the  doctrine  which  held  the  croup  together,  for  it  is  a  com- 
pletely eclectic  creed.     The  explanation  of  the  first  success 
of  Ancnism  can  only  lie  in  the  person.al  power  —  whether  poli- 
t.ical  or  spiritual  --  of  Anan. 

Alter  Aiian's  forced  retirement,  late  in  life,  the  Ananites 
|erG  led  lorj   his  son,  Saul,  whose  descendants  constituted  the  diy^ 
lasty  of  Karaite  "Tesiin  of  who.*n  we  hear  nore  in  the  later  gcner- 

h  "^  ^'■'''""°-"  '"'- '"'"-  -'-'-  - ' "- '""' 

('.puttered  #  feehly,    i^ntil,    sixty  years  l':ter,   a  man  came  out  of 
ersia,   and  TTaraism  was  "bornii 
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III. 

"Rer.!: ;  -in  -l-'^chaverdi  _nT^'j_  Far-  i??^. 

In  the  firnt  hr.If  of  the  ntnth  century  there  cane  from 
the  town  of  "'■Tahawen'^.,  i-  ^crGia,  the  man  "z^   whom  more  than  an] 
other,  more  eyen  than  to  Anan,  lat'^r  {j-eneraticnn  o^   Karaites 
ascrihed  ^.vhate-^rer  ::roatne3c  the  «=5ect  may  ha^e  achieved.     !Tat 
inly  is  it  true  that  the  name  Karaites  —  Bene  TTikra,  nr  Sons 
-^f  "^yi^   Scriptures  --  v/as  first  Ufsed  by  him.;   spiritually,  there 
Tere  only  Ananltes,  followers  of  Anan  and  his  princi^^les,  tefore 
the  time  of  Benjamin  ben  Hoses  al-::ahaw8ndi. 

Ot'.er  v.Titers  there  v.ere,  3lavi3h  ii/.itators  of  Ar^n  in  style 
And..thourht  in  the  sixty  years  between  t:ic  founder  of  Ananism 
o^nd  the  founder  of  Xaraism.     They  had  littl-3  effect  upon  the 

( 

^people;  barely  have  their  r^n;es  survived.     Benjamin's  v.-or!:  is, 

I'or  the  2nost  part  known  only  in  quotations  in  the  works  of  other 

■/Titers;  but  in  the  worhs  of  Salmon  ben  Jerucham,  a  conteiuporary 

Df  Saadiah,  a  century  after  Benjamin,  we  learn  that  that  historian 

\ 

Jand  philosopher  considered  that  ICaraism  be^^an  witli  Benjairdn,   v.Lo 

1  / 

surpassed   even  Anan  in  learning;. 

The  Ara^s  referred  to   the  Karaites  as  men  of  A2:an  and  Benja- 
min;   the  HL^Lbinites  re{i;arded  Anan  and  Benjamin  to£;ether  as   "^ fath- 


ers of  the  sect,  and  its  founders*. 


For  it  was  only  wit?,  the 
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v/orks  .of  Benjamin  ^'nat  there  entered  into  trie  sect  something  more 
and  d e  e ^^  e  r  t ha  r.  Ana n  ♦  s  p e r  s  -  na  1  c  o  n t  r  i  b u 1 1  o ns .     Aria :;  f  ur n i  s  he  d 
hie  disciples  with  a  principle  that  made  them  -■    completely  dis- 
J4inted  jroup  held  to£;ether  only  t^i'   a  respect  for  their  founder; 
.Senjajnin  furnished  a  method  by  v/hich  there  v.as  established  a 
JgrSater  unity,  though  not  a  uniformity  of  thought  , 
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rahawend,    tr.e   tovm  from  v;hicb   Benjamin  carrie ,    Imd    uaen  irientioned 
)in  Rabbinical   conmenturies  as  a   lov;n  to  which   some  part   of   the 
'en  Tribes   of   Israel  was   exiled,    so   that   it   Imd  a  long   Jewish 
:istory.  It   seems  probable  tliat   Benja:..in  was   the   chief  -nan  and  j|^ 

the  leader  in  the   town  before  he   becaine  Iznovm  as  a  philosopher 

'  3 

or  an  exegete. 

/    The  date  of  his  activity  is  fixed  l)y   a  statement  of  Kir- 
Icisani  that  Senja-min  was  a  conteinporary  of  Islnoael  al-Akhbari. 
'3ut  we  know  that  Ishnael  lived  in  the  days  of  Caliph  Al-LIutzam 
^allah,  who  reigned  from  834  to  842.     So  we  know  of  Benjamin 
that  his  active  period  was  in   the  first  lialf  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  that  he  followed  Anan  by  about  sixty  years.'' 

Of  his  worlrs,  beyond  a  few  fragments  who-e  authorship  is 
doubjful,  we  know  the  names  and  subjects,  and  a  few  quotations 
which  h^ve  survived  in  the  works  of  later  authors,     Je^het 
ben  Ali,  in  the  introduction  to  a  Co::-aei±  ary  on  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets, states  that  Benjaiain  wrote  the  follov.-in^  works,  mostly 
in  Arabic: 

(1)  A  coiTiKientary  on  the  Pentatei-ch,  in  which  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  Oriental  custorns,  coini>aring  them  with  those 
of  the  Israelites. 

(2)  A  ccrrmientary  on  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

(3)  A  conj.icntary  on  the  book  of  Daiiiel,  in  which  the 
word  •  days'  in  cap.XII,  v. 12,  —  ".^lessed  is  he  tl:at  waiteth  and 
comath  to  the  thousand  three  hundred  an.;  five  and  thirt'-  days"  ~ 
13   ir;.terpreted  as  'years',  and  the  day  of  redemptior.  is  thereby 


1^ 


placed  in  the  year  IGIO  A.D.  Thxis  probably   implies   that  Benjamin 

via  ted  the  book^as   of  325  B.C. 

(4)  A  comientary  on  The  Song  of  Songs  and  on  Scclesiastes. 

I   Pinsker  believes   ti^t  Jjenjainin  wrote   coimieittaries   on  all   fv, 
I  -^   T-ne  Megiiioth', 
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(5)  A  Book  of  Precepts  —  Sefcr  Ilitzwoth, 

(6)  A  Book  of  Laws  —  Sefer  Sinim  —  called  ty  later 
[/riters  the  Gift  of  Benjamn  —  ^^^g»at  Pinyainin  — v/hich  was  writ- 

on  in  Hebrev/,  and  published  at  Eupatorla  in  1B34.     It  con- 
tains civil  and  criminal  lav;s  based  upon  the  Torah. 

In   his  Book  of  Laws,  Benjarain  approached  in  some  measure  the 
^:abbinite  point  of  view  and  adopted  many  Rabbinical  ordinances, 
":ich,  however,  he  left  the  Karaites  free  to  accept  or  reject  as 
^^ey   saw  fit.     Such  an  approach  to  Rabbinite  ordinance  was  the 

ntroduction  of  a  form  of  interdict,  similar  to  the  Rabbinite  form 
If  excommunication,  which  was  to  be  applied  in  cases  of  people 
-ho  refused  to  obey  whatever  laws  their  community  might  adopt, 
.nd  who  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  the  summons  sent  them  to 


ive  an  accouiTt  of  their  disobedience^ 


The  person  to  be  inter- 


Icted  Y/as  to  be  cursed  each  day  for  seven  successive  days,  after 
hich  the  interdict  was  to  be  pronounced  upon  him.     The  inter- 
ict  consisted  in  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  any  memb^er 
if  th^e  community;  the  members  were  forbidden  to  greet  the  inter- 
iicted,  or  to  accept  anything  from  him, 

Benjamin  maintained,  with  the  Rabbis,  and  against  Anan,  that 
.he  levirate  obligation  extended  only  to  the  brothers  of  the  de- 
[ceased  and  not  to  his  more  distant  relations.     He  also  differed 
[With  Anan  on  the  interpretation  of  Exodus  xyi,29  —  "abide  ye  every 
pan  in  his  place,  let  n# -man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh 
:cs/»  --  since  he  agreed  with  the  Rabbinites  that  this  prohibition 
■las  reference  not  to  the  actual  residence,  but  to  a  distance  of  two 
[thousand  yards  from  the  town. 

However,  in  spite  of  such  deviations,  he  too  held  fast  to 
[Anan's  doctrine  of  penetrating  individual  research  into  the  Scrip- 
Itures.     He  declared  that  a  student  ought  not  to  tie  himself  down 
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0  the  authorities,  TDut  to  follow  his  own  convictions.     The 
ton  inay,  and  should,  tiffer  with  his  father,  the  disciple  with 


his  master,  provided  that  they  all  have  reasons  for  their  dis- 

i 

sentir^  opinions.  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  is  a  duty  of 
i^en,  and  errors  occasioned  hy  direct  inquiry  do  not  constitute 
a  sin* 

His  distinctive  contribution  to  Karaisin  seems  to  rest  on 
none  of  these  points,  hut  on  the  method  of  interpretation  v;hich 
ijie  introduced  into  the  scholarship  of  that  sect.     This  was  a 
type  of  allccorical,  synbolical  interpretation,  "by  means  of 
v/hich  the  Bihle  tejvt  became  alive  with  nev.-  meanings,  and  pro- 
mised  a  living  future  for  Karaism*  '   For  where  the  methods  of 
interpretation  of  a  sect  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  code  of 
law  may  vary  to  suit  the  varying  needs  of  different  periods  in 
the  histor:/-  of  that  reli^iou??  movement,  the  movement  lias  at 
least  the  possibility  of  a  future  instinct  with  life. 


Conbined  with  this  method  of  interpretation  was  a  belie 


^ 
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which  has  caused  scholars  since  Kirkisani  to  trace  Benjamin's 
oricine  to  Philo.     The  chief  problem  which  faced  these  schol- 
ars Tar.  whf5  ef.tal)l"5. sHmeiit  of  a  connection  between  the  Egyptian 
aiiu  Persian  philosopherst     This  probleiL  b^^.-s  to  have  been 
solved  by  the  acceptance  of  the  evidence  of  Harlzavy  and  Poziianshi 
with,  respect  to  al-Hach-ariyyah.     Jot   Benjamin,  accordir^  to 
iUrhisani,  states  that  •the  Creator,  may  he  be  exalted,  created 
an  angel,  and  th^t  this  angel  created  the  entire  universe.   It 
was  this  an£^el,  too,  who  sent  the  prophets  and  del3£;ated  the  mes- 
sengers, performed  the  miracles,  and  decreed  both  what  is  or- 


^iainod  and  what  is  xjrohibited. 


It  is  lie  who  causes  whatever 


(comes  to  the  earth  to  be  born,  and  not  the  first  creator*  because 


,^i   is  too  exalted  to  min£;le  directly  with  creation. 


^ 
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The  eiaxre  theory  is  Tjased.  u^r...  l.is  i.-.^.^.rfeLu,vx.ii  of  two 


yerses  in  the  tViird  chaptre  o-f  Svodus:   tlie  second  verse,   where 
■_;.  a:i(i;el  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  hi:n  in  a  fla:T'3  of  fire  out 

f 

cjf  the  nidst  of  a  bus!.*,  and  tl.e  sixth,  where  the  voice  •from 
":ie  nidst  of  the  "bi^sh*  says  tc  hiin  •!  ar.i  th^  God  of  your  fathers, 
;hc  God  of  Abraham,  the  Cod  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob. • 
The  insertion  of  this  angel  into  the  schene  of  creation  is  de- 
sij^ned  to  avoid  anthropomorphic  attitudes  to'ards  the  deity:  it 
is  not  tl:e  Lord,  but  the  Aiit^el,  to  v/hoia  the  anthropomorphic 
phrases  in  tha  Bible  refer,  ' 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  identity  of  these  beliefs 
with  those  of  al-l^t:;l:iariyyah,  whifili  led  Sharirastani  to  accept 
Benjamin  as  the  leader  of  this  sect,  anr?  newish  historians  to 
Graetz  and  beyond,  to   accept  Shxahrastani»  s  statement.     Poz- 
nansl:i  and  Harhavy,  in  their  more  recent  studies,  have  proven 
the  iTiiiccuracy  of  this,  and  have  placed  the  situation  in  a  far 
truer  li^'ht  by  shov/iri^  how  al-Ua^^hariyyah  v;as  a  sect  living; 
throu^^h  the  aces,  v^hich  perpetuated  the  thoughts  of  Bhilo,  the 
Alexandrian,  in  Benjamin  ben  Hoses,  the  tilM§   Karaite  of  ITar^a- 
wend. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  beliefs  of  this 
obscure  cult  are  held  in  common  with  later  sectarian  movements 
in  Judaism.     Their  agency  in  transmitting:  PhilS's  Lo^.os  into 
Benjamin's  An:: el  through  their  own  belief  in  an  intermediary 
h^s  just  been  mert  ioned.     Their  belief  that  the  Sabbath  and 
festivals  are  not  obligatory  in  the  Diaspora  can  be  d':plicated 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Yudghanites  and  those  Karaites  mentioned 
"by  Kirkisani  who  follow  the  Yudghanites.     Like  Benjamin,  and 
others  of  the  Karaites,  they  desired  to  rid  the  Jewish  conception 
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The  entire  theory  is  based  upon  his  ii.terpretation  of  tv.-o 
^erses  in  the  third  chaptre  of  Ezodus:  the  second  verse,  v/here 
^a,n  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  fla^xS  of  fire  out 
af   the  midst  of  a  bush*,  ij^nd   the  sixth,  where  the  voice  "from 

.he  nidst  of  the  "bush*  says  to  hiin  •!  ani  th^  God  of  your  fathers, 
the  God  of  AbraliaJu,  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
the  insertion  of  this  angel  into  the  scheme  of  creation  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  anthropomorijhic  attitudes  towards  the  deity;  it 
is  not  the  Lord,  but  the  Angel,  to  v/hora  the  ant?.ropoinorphic 
phrases  in  the  Bible  refer."  ' 

It  rei:.ains  only  to  mention  the  identity  of  these  beliefs 
with  those  of  al-Maghariyyah,  whieh  led  Shahrastani  to  accex^t 
Benjamin  as  the  leader  of  this  sect,  and  Jewish  historians  to 
Graetz  and  beyond,  to  accept  Shahrastani »s  statement.     Poz- 
nanski  and  Harhavy,  in  their  more  recent  studies,  have  proven 
the  ir^accuracy  of  this,  and  liave  placed  the  situation  in  a  far 
truer  light  by  showir^  how  al-LIaghariyyah  was  a  sect  living 
through  the  ages,  which  perpetuated  the  thoughts  of  Philo,  the 
Alexandrian,  in  Benjardn  ben  Hoses,  the  t^^HM   Karaite  of  Haha^ 
wend* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  beliefs  of  this 
obscure  cult  are  held  in  common  with  later  sectarian  movements 
in  Judaism.     Their  agency  in  transmitting  PhilS's  Lo,;o3  into 
Benjamin's  An:: el  through  their  own  "Selief  in  an  intermediary 
bias  just  been  meit  ioned.     Their  belief  that  the  Sabbath  and 
festivals  are  not  obligatory  in  the  Diaspora  can  be  d-jplicated 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Yudghanites  and  those  Karaites  mentioned 
by  Kirkisani  who  follow  the  Yugghanites.     Like  Benj^.in,  and 
others  of  the  Karaites,  they  desired  to  rid  the  Jewish  conception 
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God  of  its  anthropomorphic  elements. 


TUcir  ompliasis  upon 


win  importance  of  IVednesday  as  the  day  upon  which  the  heavenly 
TjjOdies  were  created  ,  has  its  analogue  in  a  mention  "by  Sar  Ileh- 

r^eus  in  his  EcclGsiastical  Chronicles,  that  in  the  year  825, 

\ 

there  v/as  a  conflict   "between   tho  people   of  Tiherias  and   tliose   of 

Bahylonia,    on   the  question  of   the  noiiination  of  an  Ei.ilarch, 

i 

The  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  sug^jested  a  man  called  David,  v/hile 
those  of  Babylonia  named  one  called  Daniel  "who  belonged  to  the 
heresy  of  Ananya,  who  profane  the  Sabbath  and  celebrate  "Wednesday." 

This  ^"Jay  refer  to  a  quarrel,  mentioned  briefly  by  Scherira, 
between  the  Exilarch  Daiiid  ben  Yehudah  and  some  man  i^oricd  Daniel. 
It  seems,  hov/ever,  a  most  unlikely  tale,  for  the  Tiberians  would 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  an  Sxilarch,  nor  would  the 
Babylonians  have  been  likely  to  suggest  anyone  even  remotely  sus- 
pected of  such  a  heresy. 

There  is  a  third  objection;  tliat  we  know  of  no  feast  of  the 
fourth  day  among  the  Karaites,  or  their  predecessors  the  A.,  nites. 
This,  however  is  render^  less  certain  by  a  fragment  edited  by  Har- 
kavy  which  may  possibly  be  part  of  a  work  by  Saadiah  Gaon,  in  whi^h 

it  is  stated  that  a  sectarian  •(• )1  al-l!atari  believed  in  a 

midweek  festival."     Hark^vy  supplies  the  missing  letters  of  the 
name  as  (Danie)l.  '' 

Benjamin  al-?Tahawendi»s  calendar  is  original  and  interesting. 
He  divided  the  year  for  religious  purposes,  such  as  the  deter- 
mir^tion  of  festivals  and  ITew  Lloons  into  lunar  months,  alternately 
29  and  30  days;  these  he  called  either  lunar  months  or  •months 


/o 


for  festivals  and  commandments*. 


When  these  months  were  of 


30  days,  the  celebration  of  the  ITew  Ho on  was  of  two  days,  as  in 
I  Samuel,  XX^i  27:  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morro?/  which  was  the 
second  day  of  the  month,  tha,t  David's  place  was  empty." 
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But  he  aloo  declared  the  existence  of  a  solar  calendar 
inf which  the  months  were  uniforml^^  thirty  days,  and  in  v;hich 
tlijere  was  a  leap  month  of  thirty  days  inserted  once  every  six 
years • 

He  proved  the  existence  of  these  two  types  of  month  from 
Ha;^gai  1,15;  and  11,1,  where  two  different  dates,  the  24th  of 
SlLul  and  the  21st  of  Tishri,are  given  for  what  he  believes  the 
S£^me  event.     The  difference  of  twenty- seven  days  is  precisely 
what  the  difference  "between  the  lunai'  and  the  solar  oaiendars 
would  he  at  that  time.  '^       But  Saadiah  refused  to  recognize  the 
efficiency  of  the  scheme,  and  denied  the  proof  hy  claiming  that 
the  dates  referred  to  two  different  events.  ^^ 

After  the  tice  of  .lenjamin,  the  Karaites,  as  far  as  our 
meagre  evidence  shov;s,  expanded  throughout  the  jHcslem  empire. 
The  Rahhinites  seem  at  this  time  to  have  requested  the  aid  of  the 
authorities  in  resteaining  their  influence,  and  this  move  suc- 
ceeded in  limiting  the  activities  of  the  Karaites  to  their  place 
of  origin  in  Persia,  and  to  such  distant  parts  of  the  Sinpire  as 
Palestine  and  Sgypt.    In  another  chapter  I  shall  discuss  the 
history  fff  the  Karaites  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us. 

In  Persia,  the  Karaites  carried  on  grammatical  and  exegetical 
studies  of  the  Scriptures  in  pursuance  of  their  ideal  of  deep,  in- 
dividual research  into  their  lav;.     They  seem,  although  they 
retain  the  common  name  of  Karaites,  to  have  "become  sub-groups 
within  that  larger  classification,  each  group  takinp;  as  its  mo- 
del  some  particular  system  of  exegesis,  or  the  v;ork  of  some  par- 
ticular authority  as  a  point  of  reference.     Under  such  cir- 
tiamstances  the  names  of  most  of  these  scholars  are  unknown;  what 
ew  fragments  we  have  in  the  collections  of  Karaite  manuscripts 
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at  Leyden  or  London  are  insufficient  for  us  to  £-et  any  clear 
idea  of  their  authors.     The  collection  at  lenincrad,  if  the 
toTTi  iD  still  called  that,  ^vhich  provided  the  material  for  most 
of  the  studies  of  !Teubauer  and  Karkav^r,  has  not  yet  "been  fully 
explored,  thour;:h  it  is  probahlc  that  r^uch  of  the  manuscript 
there  will  relate  chiefly  to  this  -)eriod  of  Karaite  history*-. 

Of  one  author  we  have  quite  definite  records;  he  seens  to 
have  "been  one  of  the  few  who  transcended  the  grou  ■  divisions 
Of  the  Kar.ites/^   Acccrdinc  to  tradition  he  began  his  active 
life  "b:;  calling  Anan  'rosh  ha'maskilim* ,  the  chief  of  the  scholars, 
and  ended  a  bitter  opponent  of  tr.e  views  of  Anan,  who  called  ^he 
founder  «rosh  ha'kesilJbn* ,  the  head  of  the  fools.    Ke  flourished 
in  the  second  h^lf  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  considered  by 
some  to  h.ave  been  the  pupil  of  Benjamin  al-!Tahawendi;  more  recent 
scholars,  such  as  Pinsker  and  Fuerst  believed  tiiat  he  was  3enj amines 
younr^er  brother.     It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  traditions 
are  highly  unlikely;  to  me  they  indicate  only  that  Daniel  ben 
Lloses  al-Kumisi  is  to  be  dated  after  benjamin,  and  tha.t  the  Karaites 
considered  him  nearly  if  not  entirely  on   a  par  with  Benjamin  in 
importance,     Kirkisani  calls  him  al-Bamagani,  and  thus  sives 
ride  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  native  of  Damagan,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Persian  province  of  Kumis,  in  Tabaristan. 

We  can  assume  tliat  his  position  in  the  tovm   of  Danagan,  at 
least  as  regards  the  dissenting  community  of  Jews,  was  analogous 
to  that  of  Benjamin  in  the  town  of  Xahawend;  that  is,  that  he 
was  the  leader,  and  considered  the  wisest  of   the  c oimuuni ty ,  aiid 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  groups  of  Karaites  bound  by  purely 
sentimental  ties  to  the  memory  of  Anan.     That  Daniel's  opinions 
were  respected  by  the  later  Kciraites  is  evident  from  the  frequency 

with  wTrHch  he  is  quoted. 
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He  wrote  several  v/orks  in  Hebrew,  all  of  which,  s:^vq  for 
the  usual  quotations  and  doubtful  frag-ients,  have  been  lost» 
Ther^is  evidence  that  he  wrote  a  legal  code  and  a  worl-r  on  the 
rights  of  inheritance,  althoi^h  the  latter,  against  which  Saaa- 
iah  wrote,  may   have  been  one  section  .of  his  conr^lete  leral  code, 
Daniel  also  wrote  coriinentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  probably  other  books  of  the  Bible.'     They  seem  to  have  been 
not  running  cp  miuentaries,  but  explanations  of  certain  passages; 
occasionally  the  cornj-aentator  seeias  to  have  digressed  to  quite  other 
subjects.     He  seens  to  have  explained  some  words  in  Arabic, 
although,  as  T  have  said,  the  works  were  written  in  Hebrew. 
This  might  indicate  that  the  audience  for  v/hich  he  was  writir^g 
would  find  it  easier  to  understand  Arabic  than  Hebrew. 


The  cen- 


tral community  of  Jews  v;ould  bo  likely  still  to  be  familiar  with 
Hebrew  as  used  in  the  Talmud;  therefore  we  have  here  a  proof  t:iat 
Daniel  was  not  writing  for  missionary  purposes,  and  that  the  Karaites 
were  not  numerous  in  the  center  of  the  Jewish  v;orld. 

It  was  probably  in  these  commentaries  that  Daniel  set  down 
many  of  the  decisions  which  are  our  chief  source  of  knowledge  re- 
garding him. 

Daniel  maintained  that  speculation  could  not  be  reg^^rded  as 
as  a  source  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  in- 
sisted, in  opposition  to  both  Anan  and  Benjamin,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Bible  may  neither  be  explained  allegorically,  nor  may  they  be 
interpreted  contrary  to  the  simple  text,  by  analogy  or  otherwise. 
He  shows  little  regard  for  the  sciences  of  medicine  or  astronoiiiy, 
for  he  denies  the  healing  power  of  any  save  God,  and  he  does  not 
permit  the  mathematical  calculation  of  the  calendar,  but  insists, 
as  do  all  the  earlj  Haraites,  upon  direct  observation  of  the  Hew  lloon. 
He  noes  further  tla  n  the  others  in  interpreting  Isaiah  ^ZLYII, 13-14 


—  50  — 

literally,  and  threatening  with  severe  punishrient  anyone  7;ho  does 
make  such  a  calculation. 

His  conception  of  the  angels  is  most  extraordinary,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  ITakawendi  quoted  above,  in  which  the 
angel  is  made  the  excuse  for  the  anthropomorxjhisns  of  the  5itle« 
For  Daniel  swings  back  in  the  other  direction  and  says  tliat  wher- 
ever angels  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  term  does  not  apply 
to  living,  speaking  beings  who  act  as  messengers,  but  to  forces 
of  nature,  such  as  fog,  fire  and  v/ind,  by  means  of  v^hich  God  per- 
forms his  works.     To  some  slight  extent  this  resembles  the  denial 
of  angels  which  was  part  of  the  Sadducean  belief  "For  the  Sadducees 
sao'  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  not   spirit." 

The  decisions  of  Dariel  which  have  oop.e  down  to  us  show  that 
he  favored  a  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  Law;  they  show  no  such 
tremendous  difference  as  would  justify  the  tradition  that  he  de- 


spised Allan, 


The  differences  between  them  seem  to  rest  on 


such  minor  natters  as  whether  a  leper  is  to  be  considered  clean  or 
unclean  in  the  Diaspora;  they  agree  on  the  fundanantal  points  of 
awceticisTi  in  life,  and  rigidity  of  interpretation  in  lawi 
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Tlie  Karaites  in  Palestino  and  5;;ypt> 
In  the  Caliphate,  especially  near  the  centers  of  authority, 
the  position  of  a  tolerated  rdlicion  7/as  secure,     TTuch  a,^   the 
T'oslein  officials  nay  have  he  en  flattered  by  the  Karaite  calendar, 
or  hy  their  attitude  tovrards  Ilohanned,  it  7;ac  their  duty  to  see 


that  too  nany  toes  v/ere  not  stepped  on  in  the  difficult  arena  in 
which  they  directed  traffic.     Karaisrn  Y/as,  in  spite  of  super- 
ficic.l  differences,  a  branch  of  the  Jewish  relicion.     There 
T/ere,  near  the  centers  of  authority,  ^any  Jens;    it  Tras  a  principle 
of  the  CaliphMite  to  he  on  £:ood  terns  \vith  the  a:':ilarch.     Bab- 
ylonia could  not,  under  such  conditions,  he  a  co:nf ortahle  place 
for  the  Karaites;    Persia,  especially  the  more  distant  sections, 
v:c.s  better,  but  not  everyone  cared,  vrhen  forced  to  leave  j^ahylonia, 
to  live  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Persia. 

We  Icno-w  that  Anan  '77as  forced  into  retirement  in  the  later 
years  oT   his  life;  legend  has  it  that  he  rent  to  Palestine,  there 
to  join  the  "mourners  fr^r  Zion".     Haj-it^  i3:;l.'>:i'-  :^1   -r--^^  • 
have  tliTOwn  considerable  ligh-.  upon  the  Karaite  corirau.-itieiBr  in  Pal- 
estine, and  added  sone  infor^nation  to  our  nite  of  linowled/je  about 
their  corinunities  in  E^^ypt.     These  recent  additions  to  our 
store  of  knowledre  calil ,  to  a  certain  er.tent,  for  a  revision  of 
previous  theory  on  the  subject.     Jor  t'uesc  Egyptian  archives 
are  not  only  instrunental  irisupplying  some  of  the  deficiencies 
in  early  Karaite  literature  which  have  rx.de  a  true  knowled^^e  of 
Early  Karaisn  difficult  of  attaining,  but  they  are  also  valuable 
as  a  check  upon  previous  .!.uinuscripts,  because  the  x^eriod  of  thieir 
discovery  precludes  their  havin^^  been  tau^^ercd  with,  as  the  others 
are  suspected  of  having  been,  by  Flrkowltsch  and  others, "ad  e^l.:  I^-a 
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i\.c*iot,isrii**  • 


Frou   these  recently/  discovered  records  we  have  learned  that 
the  Karaites  came  early  into  "both  E^ypt  and  Palestine;  they  were 
called  the  Easterners,  inasmuch  as  they  caiae  fron  Eabylonia  and 
Persia,  "both  relatively  east  of  Pale-tine  or  Efc,ypt,     Prohahly 
they  appeared  in  ""alestinc  shcrtl;;'  after  ^..jainin  al-::a:4.wendi»s 
activity,  and  started  to  "build  up  a  center  in  Jerusalem.^    In-. 
deed  tl|e  y  occupied  a  special  section  of  the  city,  called  after 
them  *the  quarter  of  the  easterners*.     They  ceen  imuediately 
to  have  adopted  the  characteristic  mode  of  life  of  the  Llourners 
for  Xicn  v/lio:.  they  fouiid  in  activity  there,     l^ournir^^  for 
Zion  became,  as  it  were,  the  raison  d'etre  cf  the  lives  of  soiae 


of  them. 


Th.ese,  as  might  "be  expected,  occasioned  sor.ic  atnuse- 


inent  to  Vce    other  inliahitants  who  ap^.lied  to  them  the  epithet 
••lilies". 

The  Karaite  spokesmen,  as  appears  frodb.  letter  edited  by 
Jacob  Llann,  continually  ur^ed  their  fellow- sectarians  to  coine 
and  help  build,  or  later,  sustain,  the  settlement  in  Jerusalem. 
They  appealed  to  them  to  leave  all  worldly  pursuits  in  Exile  and 
spend  their  lives  in  the  Holy  City  in  prayer  for  the  rcderaption 
of  Israel.     The  writer  of  one  is  indignant  with  •■the  fools  in 
Israel  who  say  one  to  the  other  'We  need  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
till  God  gathers  us  as  He  has  exiled  us.'*     Let  Karaites  not 
hesitate  to  settle  in  the  city  for  fear  of   the  Habbinites,  for 
the  Lloslems  '•constantly  help  the  Karaites  to  Ireep  the  law  of  Ho- 
ses", and  favor  those  v;ho  keep  the  ITev/  Lloon  according  to  liuiar 

4 
observation. 

It  does  not  appear,  hoY/ever,  th^t  all  the  Karaites  in  Jcru- 
saXem  spent  all  their  time  mourning  for  Zion.     They  had  e- 


-*-  oc>    -- 
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nough  time  on  their  hands  to  achieve  a  pretty  thorcueh-coi^^^g  su- 
pre:ri'j.C7  over  the  Hetbinites  in  the  whole  countr3r  and  particular- 
ly in  the  Holy  City.     Possibly  it  was  only  the  ascetic  Anan- 
ites  who  adopted  the  melancholy  life.     For  Ben  Meir,  v^ho  was 
Gaon  in  Jerusalem  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  men- 
tions in  a  letter  to  Babylonia  the  sufferings  he  and  his  fathers^ 
who  were  presumably  also  neonim,had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of 
the  Karaites,  who  seem  to  have  gained  their  ascendancy  early  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

It  is  even  pissible  that,  owing  to  the  great  power  of  the 
Karaites  in  the  city  itself,  the  Rabbinites  were  forced  to  :..ove 
their  academy  from  Jerusalem  to  Kamlah;  for  Sahl  ben  ^'af^liach, 
in  a  letter  dated  several  decades  later  than  tY^t   of  Ben  Meir, 
refers  to  «the  disciples  of  the  Rabbinites  on  the  Holy  I^ount 
and  in  Ran.lah%  '    According  to  this  letter,  the  Rabbinites  in 
Jerusalem  and  Ramlah  follow,  in  seme  respects,  the  doctrines  of 
Karaism.     If  this  is  so,  it  spea.s  well  for  the  ability,  as  well 
as  for  the  missionary  zeal  and  propaganda  of  the  Karaites, 
Por  sahl  says  "If  anyone  shall  say  that  our  brothers  the  disciples 
of  the  Rabbinites  on  the  Holy  T^ount  and  in  Ramlah  are  far  from 
these  practises,  you  must  .now  that  in  truth  they  act  according 

.  .     ^  +v^  T^n-r-^Y.   and  the  practises 
to  the  practise,  of  the  disciples  of  the  .orji  a..d 

of  the  Karaites,  and  they  learn  from  thea." 

•VI  =  +v,ot  inan's  descendants  also  migrated 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Anan  o  ac^v 

to  Palestine,  for  the  Hesii.  of  the  Palestinian  Karaites  were  re- 
ferred  to  .y  Ben  Meir  as  "seed  of  Ananf  and  since  the  Kesiim^had 

•  T   4-v4^  fcTTT)  mav  have  been  meant  liter- 
to  be  of  the  Davidic  family,  this  uerm  may  nav.  uc 

j.i  ^   T.'-^r.^-i  +  o  i^nfi^rqhiD  in  the  descendants  of 

ally.     The  vesting  of  Karaite  leaaersmp 

^«^.;,r^"hT^r  "hp  +hp  rq.u*^e  of  the  invention  of  the  fable 
Anan  may  conceivably  oe  xne  cau-c  uj. 
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of  the  migration  of  Anan  himself  to  Palestine. 


g- 


There  is  a  record  of  the  ySar  1024  which  tells  that  the  mar- 
kets of  Jerusalem  were  supervised  according  to  Rabbinite  concep- 


tions of  cleanliness  and  Kashruth, 


This  would  ceem  to  indicate 


that  by  this  year  the  Rabbinites  had  reasserted  their  position,  and 
that  the  Karaites  were  once  more  subordinate. 

Two  factors,  one  internal,  one  external,  seem  to  n^e  of  most 
value  in  explaining  the  phenomenal  development  of  Palestinian  Kara- 
ism,     I  would  assign  little  importance  to  such  details  as  cal- 
endar determination  by  lunar  observation,  which  seems  to  be  construed 
by  many  Anti-karaites  as  a  weapon  for  accusing  Karaites  of  syco- 
phantic yielding  to  Moslem  weaknesses.     It  seems  to  me  that  a 
far  more  important  fact  is  that  the  Bible,  to  which  the  Karaites 
turned  for  their  rules  of  life,  is  essentially  a  Palestinian  doc- 
ument, suited  to  life  in  and  of  the  Palestinian  soil  as  it  is  to 
lift,  in  no  other  country  in  the  world.     The  festivals,  the  ag- 
ricultural laws  of  the  Bible,  spring,  whatever  later  interpretations 
may  have  been  put  upon  them,  from  the  warm  and  productive  soil  of 
th.  Holy  Land.     Nowhere  in  the  v^orld  could  a  literalism,  a  Kara- 
ism,  baped  solely  upon  understanding  of  •  the  text  of  the  Bible,  sue 
ceed,  save  in  Palestine.     In  any  other  land,  some  concession 
ixad  to  be  made  to  foreign  conditions,  even  though  that  concession 
was  made  in  the  form  of  tn.  exegetical  method  of  Benjamin-al-^Xaha- 


wcndi* 
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■It  is  no  wonder  that  even  ?.atbinite=,  .vhose  doctrines 
in  Paleetine  .v.r.  probaT^ly  far  olos.r  to  the  text  of  Scriptures 
than  those  of  their  fslloi»s  in  Babylonia  and  other  oountri«  of 
the  Diaspora,  -.vcre  won  over  to  the  life  their  ancestors  had  lived, 
to  a  sii^ple  reliance  upon  the  SItolioal  text  unknown  since  the 
early  days  of  Sadducism.     Palestine  was  the  spiritual  anc! 
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psychological  home  of  Karaism;    Babylonia  its  purely  physical 
birth-plact, 

lolit.i^ol   CDriditions    in  th-    Caliphate  v;ere   also   peculiarly 
favorable  for  the   ^.ssumption   of  leadurf?hip  by  t\-^  Karaites,    since, 
earlv   in  the    Beccnd  half   of  the  ninth  centur-r,    Jt^ct   ac    their  riur.- 


per-.k,    Ibn  Tiilun,    c.oY^vr.oT  of   the   di^trl-.t,    -f  T^r-r- 


V>  P  T»  e      ■»'  p  ' '  r*''-^   c  A 

w  V  X  >^         j>   ^  i„M  v->«  •    -  v^ 

ani   P:^iG'--*:ine,   be^an  to   dtsrerard    the   Cd^ph  at  "Bagda^  .     ---^    ^^-aJly 
in   8'^8    created   ^-    independent    £tc».te   -'•»-■!-    "'--'^ed  tinti^.    P""^. 
y^r^^.    ?fter   tbe   re- co^^^ie-t    o^   t'- e    ^i^tri'^t   bv   "♦'•v:    ■^ba.Ri'?   Ca^irh, 
this   induced   an  unoettlei   condition   in   the    e.ntire   country.  3y 

reprenentinij   to   the   inGura:cnts    that   the   chitf  political-  chanpi-n 
of   the  Rabbinites    .ms    the  Exilarch,    v/ho  was    rupported  by  the   court 

of  ^.rdad,    the  Ilaraites   could  far  better   -ain   -be   .:nnpath-  and    sup- 

// 

-50 rt   of   the  Tulunid    rulers   in   this   time. 

It   13   -aJco   noteworthy  that  -^hen  the  Tulunid  Iiipir=   .va?   over- 
thrown in  905,    the  ^.abtinite<^  te^an  to   appeal   to  Ba^daa,    ia  par- 
tlcal.r  to   the  -ilarch.  So.e.tl..e  before  9.1   the  C-aon  2en  Yeir_ 

went   in  oerson  to  B.C'^.d  to  ple.l  the  cause   .f  t.e  Paleetinian  Hah* 
Mattes.  It   is  not   clear  fro.   the   scanty   eV-^ence   t:-  .hat   decree 

he   vvas   successful. 

Soon  -ereaft.r  he  heoaae  involved  in  a  controre-sy  -^th 
Saadia  a.out    the   calendar  of  9n/9P..  The  total    effect   of  Ms 

.isit   to  Bagdad  was   dissipated   in   tMs   controversy,    since  the  h.ra- 

r   +vp  riiP^e-sion  in  Ha-bbinite   ranks   to   reaf- 
ttec  took  advantage  of   the  disse..sio.i   i  ^^ 

firn:  and  maintain  their  position  in  the  Holy  l.^nd. 

Host   of   the  Karaite  papyri   of   the  Genizah  collections   refer 
to  Palestine,   but   there  are   some   fe.  fact,   relative  to   the  Karaites 
in  Egypt  which  can  be  derived  from  then-,.  It   appears   that   in 

Egypt   the  H-.bbinite  and  Karaite  oormunities.    even  within  the  sa.-ne 
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city  were  on  good  terms  with  each  other© 


There  are  frequent 


records  of  intermarriace,  and  of  letters  addressed  coordinately 

/Jir 


to  "both  communities. 


'his  seens  nornal  in  a  center  of  Jew* 


ish  life  30  far  removed  fron  the  sources  of  Habbinite  authority. 

It  is,  howcYer,  not  fron  these  records,  but  from  a  different 
source  that  our  chief  evidence  relating  to  the  Karaites  in  Itgypt 
comes.     IJiTe  know  from  the  very  fact  that  Saadia  wrote  his  Refu- 
tation of  Anan  while  still  a  youth  in  Egypt  that  in  spite  of  the 
few  evidences  we  have  to  the  contrary,  there  was  an  opposition 
to  the  Karaites  in  Egypt.     It  must  have  been  a  developed  Anti- 
karaism,  too,  or  there  would  have  been  no  incentive  for  Saadia 
to  have  made  his  attack.     ¥e  know,  too,  that  the  Karaites  must 
have  been  numerous  in  the  country,  or  they  would  have  been  dis- 
regarded,    on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  there  is  still  not  e- 
nough  evidence  upon  which  can  be  based  a  reliable  history  of 
Karaism  in  Egypt. 


) 


r 
1^ 


\ 


V. 

Some  little  we  kno^v  of  the  writings  of  the  ear^y  Karaites; 
still  less  do  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  first  two  centuries 
.of  the  existence  of  this  sect.     From  the  preponderance  of  ex- 
egetical  and  grammatical  studies  in  the  manuscripts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  can  deduce  the  importcxnce  of  this  work  of 
the  Karaites,  if  only  in  forcing  the  Rabbinites  to  return  to  the 
study  of  the  3ible  with  more  careful  eyes.     We  have,  however, 
very  few  documents,  and  those  for  the  most  part  recently  discov- 
ertd,  which  give  us  a  hint  of  the  life  of  the  Karaites  and  of 
their  history. 

Until  the  recent  exploitation  of  the  Egyptian  Genizahs 
brought  to  light  this  new  material,  most  of  which  bears  upon  the 
life  of  the  Karaites  in  Palestine,  there  was  but  one  truly  ori- 
ginal source  to  which  scholars  could  turn  for  information  about 
the  early  history  of  the  Karaites.     All  later  Karaite  and  Ara- 
bic histor:a.ns  have  dravm  from  him;  even  today  most  of  his  state- 
ments are  uncontroverted,  and  possible  uncontrovertible. 

This  was  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  al-Kirkisani ,  historian,  exegcte, 
and  theologian,  a  contemporary  of  3aadia  Gaon,  who  came  either 
from  Circascia,  or  from  Carcassan,  a  town  not  far  from  Bagdad. 
He  was  well-versed  in  Hohammedan  learning,  so  probably  travelled 
widely  through  the  Orient,  visiting  the  cultural  centers.     In 
93^^  he  /./rote  his  work  on  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was 
called  The  3Gok  of  Llg;lits;  tjome-.vhat  later  he  produced  a  commentary 
on  the  non-legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  entitled 
The  Book  cf  n^-.^.    ^ 


,=m,.^amafEmam 


T  3 
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The  former,  of  which  much 


r.ore  has    su.r\"iv-i    th 


,n 


,-.  X*      "^  ■> . 


wiX         X 


^^t 


'.> 


2LJlllAk^^S.»    contains  most   of  Kirkisani»B  Histnrical  7;ritincz   on 


"ev/ish  sectc,    includin-^   the  TTaraites    to  his 


&//n   ti: 


ax's 


discusses   the  sects   in  ch:-onolo':ical   order,  start 


inr  //1th  the 


Saiiiar i t ans ;      Vr.L  d i  ? c u c s i  o , 


'I   «as   cor.po^aed   in   order  to  ;::rcire  that 


th^  ?!araites   were   in  po 


'SSSJ^ion   of   the   t. 


rue 


udai^n,    v.'her 


r»f:>r>  <=■ 


the 


Ra"b>'inite3   v/ere    the  deccenda^t?   of 


a     .]  €z-:j\P:  •',     P-f: 


k<  —  k^  .  L 


eot    founie-'   "by  TAnr 


■J  e  roc  oar.   I ,    wlii  c  h  mad  i. 


no 


,  r^  i-v-i 


1ppepr9.nct  until   the    tine 


,f     +V. 


c  ."^  n  *^  ! 


O^CO 


Ter-.rle, 


It 


1    r» 


O  ^ 


articular   i-ttr^et   to    note   that  TrirVi-ani    included 


Christianity   jaiiionp;   the  Jc  vich   3ect«,    clc.i.r.i'nr  that    "^■' 


of   the  Chri«!tians   ac   pra'5**:ise'?    -/t    i^^^ent  h*^..^   n-^fviv-..-   <^ 


.^rvir--  .-.,  v-| 


;7it>i   the   teachinr:s   of   Jesu 


k>  • 


It    orif^i 


+  ->r» 


'a '.  J 


ith   Pau 


ascribed    divinit-^   to 


e'^v 


J    «. 


n'^   "^r  ^T-."heti  o    infs-ni'^^-^t' io*^    to    "i:""- 


-e-^f 


It   viras   Paijl  who   denied   the  necessity'-  of  carry in^^  out 


^ 


the  coiLniandi^ents.    and   it  -vaF 


1- 


:in 


0  taurht  that  relicion  consists 


in  hunility 


f 


Althourh  Firhisani  devoted  a  lar^e  pa 


•t^o  ■»^  + 


hir  f.irrt  treatise 


to  attacks  upon  the  Rathinitcs  by  rienns  of  ciasped  presentation 
of  hioto'-ical  facts,  he  iz   by  no   '^.canc  blind  to  the  fa^ilts  of  the 
Karaites.     In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  treatise,  he  :5raw3 


black  picture  of  Karaism  in  his  time, 


II 


You  can  scarcely  find 


two  Karaitet3,**  he  p-ay; 


H^-r 


0 


1 1 


ne  and'  the  same  opinion  on  all 


lat- 


ter s;  upon 


almost  any  point  each  ha^^  an  opinion  different  from 


those  of  all  the  rest 


rt 


r 


He  deplo 


ores  the  fact  th-at  Karaites  do 


no 


t  study  Rabbinic  literature,  and  thereby  fail  to  utilize  one 


0 


f  their   chief  -.veaponn   of   controversy  a^ainrrt   the  habbinite? 


It  must  be  remembered  tliat   this  wac  written  more  than  ten  years 


\ 


after   3aadia  had    first   started  his   controversy  with   the  TToraites^ 
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As  a  matter  of  convenience  more  than  of  strict  chronology  I 
havfc  considered  Kirkisani  before  3aadia,  because  our  author  was, 
almost  alone  of  his  ceneraticn,  practically  untouched  by  the 
germ  of  controversy. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  one  way  at  least  the 
influence  which  Saadia  exerted  on  the  Karaites  was  felt  by  Kir- 
kisani,  for  Kirkisani's  demand  for  {greater  unity  became,  under 
Saadia's  influence,  in  Kirkisani's  younger  contemporaries,  a 
far  too  great  unity,  which  proved  the  essential  sterility  of 

Karaism. 

Kirkisani  was  the  first  Karaite  we  know  to  have  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  study  of  the  sciences.     He  carries  this, 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Book^ol.LiiSlli'  as  far  as  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessity  of  applying  critical  methods  to  the  study 
of  religious  matters.     He  claims  reason  as  the  basis  of^ 
every  article  of  faith  and  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge. 

The  third  section  is  a  review  of  the  adverse  sects,  and 
includes  the  chapter  on  Christianity  mentioned  above.     There 
are  two  chapters  devoted  to  a  presentation  and  refutation^of 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  in  which  Anan  believed. 

The  fourth  section  is  devote  to  the  exposition  of  the^ 

.  1   ^^n^ir^le-  leading  to  the  comprehension  of  particu- 
fundamental  principles  xeaaiu^ 

.^^r.tinn<.  ^    The  remaining  nine  sections 
lar  religious  prescriptions. 

•  4.  ^-r  r^'-itical  studies  of 
form  the  t,ody  of  the  work,  and  consist  of  critical  . 

TTirViqani  often  fluotes  tho 
the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch.     KirKisani 

-,  •  ^  i'=T-itp=!   oilv  to  refute  them.' 
opinions  of  earlier  Kar^-ites,  om. 

If  there  is  a  natural  terminus  to  the  first  period  of 

A^c^r.   not  flow  di^ectlv  out  of  early 
Karaism;  if  lat^r  Karaism  does  not  flo.v  ai- 

^c.  rirViqani.  In  Ms  work  are  to  be 

Karaism,    that    terminus    is  Lirkisani. 
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found   all    the  principle?    of    early  Karaism,    evaluated,    and  ap- 


proYed  or  rejected. 


In  him  are  also   to  he  found  the   reeds 


which  a^Btinguish  the  new  from  the  old,   hut   they  have  not  yet 
started   to   grow.  But   for  one   factor  the  development   from 

early   to   later  Karaism  might  have  occurred  frradually  through 


the   slaw  !naturation   of  Kirkisani's    ideas. 


That  factor  was 


the  Hahbinite  opposition  to  Karaism  which  started  full  tilt 
with  Saalia'n  Refutatii^n  of  Anan>  i^  915. 


YI. 
Tlie  Ccrtroversv  with  Saadia 
The  early  Karaites  had  no  scruple?  about  differing  7/ith 
Anan  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible.     His  basic 
principle  of  individual  investigation  gave  then  full  iicen-e 
for  lndividua.1  conclusions.     However  e^-at  the  recari  in 
which  they  held  hiin  c.s  a  personality,  even  as  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  as  far  as  it  :;^z   a  sect,  his  opinion  in  exegeti- 
cal  natters  -.vas  worth  no  more  to  then  than  that  of  any  other 
scholar,  and  less  than  their  o';7n.     Karly  Karaisr„  presented 
in  no  sense  a  risiclly  codified  orthodoxy. 

Karaisa  at  this  time  may  be  quJte  aptly  portrayed  as  an 
hour-sl^^-SB,  ...ith  Anan  a.  the  central  point  through  which  there 
droppe^:  the  idea,  cf  previous  sects,  each  to  find  a  home  in  the 
work  of  a  later  Karaite,  there  to  be  stressed  as  central. 
It  is  even  possible  that,  ^r   the  legend  maVes  Anan  n-.erely  a 
railyint:  point  for  n^any  Anti-rabbinic  sects,  these  sects  re- 
ne«ed  their  independence  soon  after  hib  -=atn. 
Aran  aav  have  been  the  salvotion  of  ..any  distinct  pretesting 
sects  -  the  protection  o-  protestantis:..     Tor  Shahrastani 
claims  that  3enja..in  al-:.i.awendi  was  the  l.ader  of  aL-agha- 
nyah.  v..hil.  Karaite  traditions  clai..s  him  as  one  of  its  early 

aJi-o  ,  ^  4.V0  /-+>,  pr  ejirlv  Kara  it  en. 

heroes;    this  may.be  true  of  the  otner  ear., 

•;;hatever  else  can  be  said,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
Anan,  nor  l^enjamin,  nor  KirMsanJ.  nor  any  other  Karaite  in 
the  two  centuries  they  sp^n  was  the  le.sder  of  a  definitely 
de-^cribed  niovement.     Tf  credit  is  anywhere  to  be  assigned 
for  the  unification  of  Karaism,  it  is  to  its  bitterest  enemy. 


its  most  intense  critic,  the  stalwart  Rabbinite,  the  Gaon 
Saadia  al-Piyyumi. 

Tor  since  the  time  of  Saadia^ Karaism  has  been  codified 
into  a  rigid  orthodoxy,  the  fundamental  point  in  whose  for- 
mation  has  been  the  refutation  of  Saadia* s  attacks  upon  the 
early  Karaites,  For  this  reason  I  have  chosen  Saadia  as 
the  final  personality  to  be  presented  in  this  study.  He 
is,  -A^ith  Anan,  Benjamin,  and  Daniel  al-KiJnisi,  the  source,  if, 
as  opposed  to  them,  the  negative  source,  most  frequently  men^ 
tioned  in  later  Karaite  writings.  It  is  with  him  that  a 
new  era  in  Karaism  dawns. 

Saadia,  who  was  born  in  Egypt  in  G92  A.D.,  began  his 
career  as  opponent  of  Karaism  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
when  there  appeared  his  Refutation,  of ^^nant 315  A.D.). 
Soon  afterwards,  he  left  Egypt,  whetlter.  as  Malter  suggests. 
because  the  Karaites,  who  were  then  in  favor  as  an  aft.nnath 
of  th.  Tulunid  rebellion.  r>ade  the  country  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
or  for  some  unassigned  reason.^    In  921.  he  .vas  in  Tiberias, 
whore,  in  addition  to  continuing  his  opposition  to  the  Kara^ 
ites.  he  entered  into  controversy  with  Ben  l.r.ir  or.  the  question 
of  the  calendar  of  the  following  year,  and  thus  succeeded,  in- 
voluntarily, in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Palestinian  Eab- 
binites  from  the  ta^^  of  regaining  from  th.  Karaites  the  poli- 

tical  supreiaacy  in  the  country. 

r.      At^i.~   fit (2  to  have  aided  Karaism 
It  seems  to  have  been  Saadia' o  fate 

at  alnost  all  points  in  his  opposition  to  it. 

in  -.26  or  92".  at  Sura,  he  wrote  the  Book_if_5i£li££li£H • 
a  polemic  against  Karaites  ir.  general/"   Soiretine  after  this 
he  .vro^e  a  Refutation_of_I^_Sa^«i5ihi.  --  author  whose  nair.e 


I 

IP' 
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ws  know  only  Trcm  Saadi.a*s  v/crk.  The  fourth  of  Saadia's 
Anti-karaite  Titings,  his  Kefutation  of  an  Qyerbearlng  An- 
tagonist, (in  which  the  points  of  controvers:''  prove  that  it 
?;as  addressed  to  a  Taraitc,  v«hcn:  .T.any  scholars  have  vainly 


attempted  to  identify)  was  the  last  of  these  polemics  whose 

Undoubtedly  Gaadia  coinrosed  many 


names  have  survivea. 


other  vVorlTE  against  the  Karaites,  ot  against  one  of  ether  of 
their  writ«;,^rs. 

:!alter  cleverly  points  out  that  -.aadia^'^  work  on  the  li- 
turgy was  prohabiy  entursd  into  as  controvert-y  a^airst  the 
Karaite  iiturcy,  vvhich  consisted  chiefly  of  realms  and  read- 
ing's from  the  Scriptures.^    The  i^oundaries  het'.veen  Karaite 
and  Pabhinite  had  not  l:ccn  L>kctched  in  i:.ore  than  outline  tUl 
this  time.     xassaG'^  fro-  ^ahhinUr:  ^o  Karaisni  ccuM  ::   -■ 
ily  and  unoonsciou-ly  iuade.     The  danjer  of  this  cculd  b. 


•-.  \^-r 


averted  only  "be  sharp  differentiation  i  ^.  a^ 

possible.     Th'^  way  m  vnicn  oaalia  ctt...^..^- 

-,   x-u  .  .  or-^  V,' ; -v,v,py^t  o"^  R  definite  l:t- 
a  differentiation  ?;a3  by  th-.  e .Jt_^.'^  U-^.^^  ^- 

^.^^„   -e.  oppore  to  the  liriited  K^-Ute  liti^--'. 

Acain,  ho.vev<;r,  -ve  find  th:it  it  .va?  the  -ran,  as  r.ucv  as 
-.he  -.vrrK,  v,-:iich  w^3  of  ultlv.ate  ixr ortance.     Tt   .     -t.... 

gy  t:-.at  j  +  .^-ied  t:,P  ti^e  flo-vjr.c  o'-'t  t~"r.>.rd5=  K^rni=-..      3ar''^- 

-ve  T>r-iou5=   '^e-ni-  h.^   ^'^-   Mttle   or  nnt^i"-  to   ohec?.  T'aratsm. 
-It    r=.,a«ir=d  a  r.ur.  of   ~reat  kno-.vl.dse  ;.r.d  ^  nz^A-.C  heart   to 
atts:;.pt   ,inGle-l.a-Ud  the  -.var   a^ai-st   a  =ect   .hich  threate^4d 
to    over'^c'^e    *:rctditional    Judaism. 


// 
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re  even  tii-.^  this,  T  ^oel  that  those  very  items  which 


-.  A4  -- 


I  n  en  t.  ion  el  as  jaa.iia 


^er 


lets  t:.  t:  :^j.i3."n  constituted  the 


r:leot   Ti'low'?   hw    ctruck   ac^ainst  i:   raisni, 


For   in   c or^p el  1. 1  i^r 


tlic 


^>.JC 


•att£E   to   define  their  position  rrecUelti    Saa^J.cx   exposed 


the   e^cloced,    unrrocrest^ive   character  of  A^rait-^.  doctrine 


thw,   i:ci*ne 


1   •i.t'S 


as 
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e   sno^'/e 


ed   in  himself   the  vital,    pr-c^^^sive 


cliaract^r  of  ■:a^T:inis!n.  There   i 


3   al-.vavo  a  3-eliriouE   drift 


tovirardc    the    eaoiest  'vay    to   salvation. 


in 


l-\. 
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definite  ':-;;ct 


fulfils  thip  role  adr.ir^hly, 
define  itself,  and  thu§  proved, 
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ents  that,  in  this  period, 
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1)  Julius  Fuerst,  Geschichte  des  Karaeerthi;uns,  p. 2. 

2)  Sar:iue.l  Pozn^nski,  The  Anti-Karaite  "^Tritings  of  Saadiah  Gacn. 

(In  J.^,:^.  ,  X,  )   p,238. 

3)  Josephus,  Antiquities,  XIII,  10,  #6  :  ''.•.the  Sadducees  ... 

say,  that  wc  are  to  esteem  those  ohservances  to  he   oblig- 
atory ivhich  are  in  the  written  7;ord,  "but  are  not  to  ob- 
serve v;huat  are  derived  from  the  tradition  of  out  fore- 
fathers." 

4)  Pirke  Ahoth,  ed.  Hcrford,  I,  li  ;  "Hoses  received  Torah  from 

Sinai  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  Elders, 
and  the  Elders  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  Prophets  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  Tien  of  the  ':?reat  oynagogue.* 

idem,  passim. 
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XIV,  53. 

XXITI,  66. 

A.  TTarkavy,  Anan,  der  Stifter  der  karaeischen  Secte,  p.lC7  f. 

(in  Jahrhuch  fuer  juedische  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  1899.) 
S.  Poznanski,  Philon  dans  I'ancieane  litterature  Judeo-Arabe 

(In  R.E.J. ,  L,  )   pp.  12, ff. 
3 lark a'^ry ,  1  o c i; ?;  c i  t , 
\n  V.vi'ixTy  inzn   th-!  1^-ir-!^-;  of  u'lj  Karaite  Haiakhah,  p. 394. 

(In  J.^i.H.,  i:ev;  Series  III) 
Pozi'ianski,  Philon,  p,2C. 

A.ITeuLauer,  Aus  der  Petershurger  Bibliothek,  g.6^ 
Harkavy,  locus  cit. 
.,  J.4.H.,  '^IT,  p. 700 
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A.Neu'bauer,    A.U3   der  Petersburcer  5ililioth<^"k:,    p.f^. 

A.S.Harkavy,    Anan  "b.    Dj.vid,    in   the   Jev:i-;h  Tjr.cyclcp'edeici.,    Vol,    I. 

Fuerst,    op.cit, 

3,A.    Fcznanski,    Anan   et    ses    ecrit£,(in  ^.^.J.  ,    Y-lc.    ^''Lrv,    and 

XL7)  Vol.  XLIV,  p. 163. 
PoznansVi,  loc.  cit. 
PoznannVi,  op.  cit. ,  p  164. 
Poznanskit  op.  d't.,  p  ?6f'. 
Siinon,  The  Karaites,  p,  66. 
Pcznanski,  op.  cit.,  p. 16*7. 
A.-S.    Harkavy,    A-ian,    der  Stifter  a  .r  karaeischen   Secte,    (in   Jahr- 

buch  fuer  juedische  Geschichte  und   Literatur,    Vol   II   }    p. 110. 
Hr.rkavy,    in   Jewish  Encyclopedeia. 
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lA)    Si'non,    op.    cit.,    p»67. 

15)    In   the   follo'/^inf  analysis    of  Anan's  principles   I  have  drawn 
largely  from  Harkavy^^  hrilliant   j^unnary  in  the   Jewish 


Encycloptdeia. 

16)  Jofst,    Geschichte  des   Judenthiirns  und   Seiner 

17)  Fuerst,    op,    cit.,    p. 


Sekten,    Vol. II,    p. 3^9. 
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Chapter  T^-Tee 

I)  I.Broyde,    Benjamin  al-TJahciwe:?di ,    (in  Jewish  Encyclopedeia,    vol. 

Ill,    )    p.3r^. 
?)    S.A.Poznansl:!,   BBnJ3LTin  al-Nalia.vendi,    (in  Otzer  Yicrael,    vol. 

Ill)   p.    1^6. 

3)  Poznanski,    loo.    cit, 

4)  Poznanski,    loc.    cit. 

5)  Broyde,    o^^.    cit,,    pp32-33 

6)  The   following  analysis    of  the  principles  held  hy  !Tahav;endi    is 

drawn  frdn  Poznanski^s   study.    "Philon  dans   L'ancienne 
Litterature   Judeo-^Arahe,  •*    (in  R.E.J.,    vol.!,    pp. 10-31), 
the   same  author's  Benjamin  al-Hahawendi    (in  Otzer  Yis- 
rael,    vol.    Ill,    PP.    1^6,1^9)    and  Broyde's  Benjamin  al* 
l^ahawendi    (in   the   Jewish  Encyclopedeia,    vol.    Ill,    PP.    32-33). 

7)  cfo    Poznanski:    Allecorische  Gesetzesauslegung  bei   den  Aelteren 

i:araeern    (in   Studies    in   Jewish  Literature   in  honour  of 
Kaufman  Kohler,   1913,   pp.    ^S^^-   259) 

8)  TTirkisani,   ^tah   al-An^var   ( ed.    Harkavy) ,    Part   I,    Chapter  XIV. 

9)  Poznanski,    Philon  dans  L^ancieane  Litte-ature  JudecArahe,    p-ll. 
10)   F.d,   hy  Aheloos   and  Lamy,    vol.    I,    p*    365. 

II)  Poznanski,    Philon,    p. 18. 

12)  Broyde,    op<»cit.,    p.  33. 

13)  Poznanski,  I^Jilon,  pol9. 

-.   rr     i^^    l^Y-    Tp'AnqV  ^nc '^''copcd 61  a , 

14)  Poznanski,    Daniel  hen  Moses   al-Kumisi    (m  JeAisr.    ..nc.      p 

vol.    ^^    PP    432-434) 
If)    Poznanski,    Benjamin   al-Nohawendi,    p. 123. 

.    j.1^     -n,,«^r^"»-     riP<^'^V'i  rhte  des  ICaraeerthums. 
16)    Pinsker,    Likkute  Kadmonioth;    Puerst,    Ge.^nicnxe    j .^ 
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Chapter  Four 

1)  Sairon  hen   Yerucham,  quoted  hy   Pinsker,  Likkute  Iladmonioth,  p.22. ^ 

P)   !.!ann,  The  Je-.v«?  in  lilgrpt  and  Palestine  under  the  Patimide,  I,  p.^0. 

3)  Mann,  op#  ci t, ,  p. 61. 

4)  Mann,    ed.  ,    A  Trc.-t  by  an  T^arly  Karaite   Settler  in   Jerusalem   (in 

Jewish  (Quarterly  Review,    ne'.v  series,   XII,    VV*    2Q^-*^36.  ^^ 

5)  Mann,    the   Je-r    in  7,^yT>t  and  Palestine,    I,    p. 57.      cf.    J^'i.H. ,    n.s.. 

Yd,    y,    r«^54,    llnec   1^1, ff. 

6)  Hann,    The   Jews    in  ^^'^vr^^    --^  ^ale^tlre,    I,    p. 65. 

7)  quoted   hy  TTann,    op.cit.,    p. 61, 

8)  r.-x^.n,    op.cit,,    p.  60. 

9)  !'ann,    op.cit^,    p. 134 
10}    cf.    supra,    rp.?-4-25. 

n)   Vd,rir.t  Je^'s   in  5.gypt   and  Palestine,    I,    p.6f>. 

1?)  ITann,  op.cit.,    p,63. 

^?)   Kann,  loc.cit, 

14)   Wann,  op.    cit.,    p. 125;    cf.    J.q.R.,n.s.,    XIII,    pp.-^^O-^?!. 
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Chapter  Five 

1)  Broyde,   Kirkisani,    (in  Jewish  "^ncyclopeceia,   VXI,)p.509 

2)  Kirkisaiil,    (in  Otzer  ^:^ii:rael,    vcl.IX,)r.72 

3)  Poznanski,   Aus  ftir-^isani^s  KitaVal-An.var   (in  Seiritic   Studies   in 

Menicry   of  Rev.    Dr.    A.Fohut)    pv*    ^13'^-438. 

4)  Po-^nanski,    op.    cit.,    p.  ^.40. 

5)  KarkaTV,    ed. ,   KirVisani's  Ki tab- al- Anwar,    ^in  Vemoiven  der  Orien- 

taiiachen  Alrteilung  der  Arcliaeologischen  Gesellschcift   zu  St, 

Petersture*   vol.   VIII) 

6)  Poznanski,  op.cit.,  p.  44S. 

7)  Poznanski,  op,  cit.,  p.  445, 

8)  Poznancki,  op.  cit. ,  p»  44^. 

9)  Pcznanski,  op,  cit.,  p.  448-45*^. 
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Chapter   Zix 

Halter,  Oaadia  Gaon:  His  Life  and  Works,  p.r^63, 

Waiter,  op,cit,,  pp«  58-^9. 
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Malter,  op*cit,,  td.  56. 

cf«  suprai  p«3f^. 

Kalter,  op,cit.,  p«?>64, 

Maiter,  op.cit.,  p«^65f 

Foznancki,  Th-  Karaite  Literary  Opponents  of  3aadia  Gaon,pp4-B. 

'^.'^alter,  op.cit.,  p»^67, 

Salter,  op.cit,,  p.  146. 

Poznanski,  The  Anti-karaite  Writings  of  Saadia  Gaon  (in  J.^;.R., 

vol,  X,)p.  ^33 
Poznar.Gki,  loc^cit. 
Kalter,  op.cit.,  p.'^61. 
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